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“In the Cantonments” 


In the army mess halls your dessert was coarse bread pud- 
ding, dashed on the upper half of a battered messkit by a 
Now it is JELL-O on the serving table in 
the quiet of your own home or on a cool veranda—clear, 
transparent JELL-O desserts and salads, as pure and clean 
and healthful a product as man can make. 


JELL- 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 
AT HOME EVERYWHERE 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
ey Bridgeburg, Ont. 


cook or ‘“‘K. P.”’ 


This is the first of a series 
drawn eqgecially for the 
Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany by Herbert M 
Stoops, formerly6th Field 
Artiliery, 1st Division. 
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Who Got the Money? 


IFE and property, men and 
munitions — with these two 
things and these alone the war 
was won. And however we 

lok upon the matter our judgment— 
as in all things—is bound to be influ- 
enced by the point of view we take; 
and points of view depend largely on 
what one gets used to in this world, 
as a story of two American first lieu- 
tenants will illustrate. 

There was X, who commanded L 
Company, which was relieved after 
many tough days in the line. The 
remnant dragged itself back to “rest” 
billets, and those who know the ex- 
perience will understand that in the 
use of tation marks no facetious- 
nes is intended. Least of all was 
there any repose for 





By Marquis James 





Look now at Lieutenant Y. In civil 
life Lieutenant Y had been a lawyer. 
He landed in the contract section of 
the Ordnance office in Washington. 
His first detail was as a “negotiating 
officer.” Pershing would cable for a 
million seventy-five millimeter shells 
—quick. Y would be told to go out 
and arrange the matter, as if it were 
like buying a couple of pencil sharp- 
eners. Y would meet astute manufac- 
turers’ agents, dicker over production 
figures and facilities, overhead, labor 
turnover, and cost plus and return with 
the manufacturers’ “best proposition.” 
Another overworked lieutenant would 
reduce the understanding arrived at 
between Y and the manufacturers’ 
agents to the terms of a contract. 

This contract at length 





the company command- 
e. Among the other 
things that filled his 
nights and days was 
the invoice he was re- 
quired to make of com- 
pany property. Every 
item of each soldier’s 
equipment was checked 
against what was on 
the books when the 
company went into 

. There were 
certain blank files to be 
considered, for many 
men had died since 
then—an incident tol- 
erably common among 
infantrymen. The gov- 
emment property 
which had been en- 
trusted to those sol- 
tiers, now dead—their 
Tiles, belts and bay- 
mets, their canteens 
ad condiment cans, 
their blankets and 


examples. 


profiteering. 


IFTEEN billion dollars—that is the amount, made 

up from Liberty Bonds subscribed for by twenty 
million Americans, which Uncle Sam spent to outfit 
his army in the most expensive of all wars. 
most—of that fifteen billion dollars was spent honestly, 
fairly, for value received. 
fraud, corruption—these also entered into the bargain, 
all of them grouped in the popular mind under the word 
In the series of articles of which this is 
the first Mr. James will disclose the extent of profiteer- 
ing during the war and in the period of liquidation fol- 
lowing it and give some outstanding and outrageous 
The present article pictures the situation 
in America during and directly after the war that made 
such activities possible and gave the profiteer full scope 

to get in his work—and get the money. 


Much of it was not. 


went to a staff officer, 
who attached his signa- 
ture, and the agree- 
ment negotiated by the 
lieutenant became a 
binding instrument 
committing the United 
States to the outlay of 
some millions of the 
public’s money. Y 
served through the war 
negotiating agreements 
and later drafting con- 
tracts. After the 
Armistice he carried 
on with the work of 
liquidation. Uncounted 
millions in money and 
material 


Some— 


Graft, 


passed 
through his hands. 
The war brought X, 
the infantryman, to fa- 
miliar terms with 
death, hardship and 
terrible _ suffering. 
Lieutenant Y, of Ord- 
nance, had his new 





shoes—all went 
mthe deficit list which 
wa made up and charged off as ex- 
panded in action, by which procedure 
lieutenant X was relieved of financial 
responsibility. 

Aweek went by. Replacements had 
come, the needed equipment had ar- 
rived as per requisition duly receipted 

the company commander. With 
new life and new property at hand the 
company was on its feet ready for the 
line again. But before it started up 
colonel from the Inspector General’s 

rtment breezed along and ordered 
another check of property, which re- 
vealed two Chauchat rifles shy—lost 


“through carelessness and neglect” of 
company commander. An exacting 
government deals out a reprimand, but 
a reprimand will not replace two auto- 
matic rifles. An exacting and prac- 
tical government reaches down and 
abstracts the cost of two Chauchats 
from that battle-bound lieutenant’s 
pay, by this means accomplishing the 
dual purpose of reimbursing the treas- 
ury and impressing on the mind of 
one young man in his country’s service 
the drastic nature of the obligation of 
those who are the custodians of gov- 
ernment property. 


experiences, too. He 
became familiar with 
money and materials, with figures 
representing almost mythical sums of 
treasure. It’s all in what one gets 
used to. And so Y, also, came to have 
his own opinion concerning the nature 
of the obligation of those who were 
the makers, buyers and sellers as well 
as the custodians of government prop- 
erty. Between the opinions of the 
two lieutenants on this same subject 
lay a deep and wide chasm. 

To X life seemed cheap but property 
was a sacred thing. Waste or Iess 
through carelessness was an offense to 
be atoned for immediately by restitu- 
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tion in kind or cash. The faintest 
hint of dishonesty was a high crime, 
and the punishment swift and severe. 
A private drew a sentence of a year 
and a day for stealing a can of beans. 
Those who served Uncle Sam in the 
fighting services served a harsh task- 
master, and one meticulously frugal 
and exacting. With mountains of 
wealth at his disposal, he held his 
fighting men to strict account for 
every dollar in property that reached 
their hands. He required of them that 
every penny be watched and adminis- 
tered so as to do its full duty toward 
the prosecution and the winning of the 
war. Frugal, honest, exacting to a 
hair-splitting degree; such was Lieu- 
tenant X’s opinion of his Government, 
and though it smarted to pay for those 
Chauchats, he could not, on reflection, 
disclaim the wisdom of the policy. 
War was a serious affair, as he had 
every cause to know. 

Now to return to Y and some of 
the things he had seen of the methods 
of the providers, the men who pro- 
duced the guns, the shells, the food, 
the airplanes, clothing, shoes, saddles, 
the men who built the cantonments 
and powder plants, who fabricated the 
barbed wire through which other men 
crept to their death. Were they re- 
quired to be as frugal, as saving and 
as exacting in their accounts, watch- 
ing each penny to see that it did its 
full duty toward the winning of the 
war? Or did looser methods and a 
different standard of values prevail in 
this field of war endeavor? Could a 
dollar, or ten dollars, or a hundred 
dollars even slip through the Govern- 
ment’s hands, and by intentional fraud 
or otherwise slip into the pocket of 
one who contributed nothing in return 
to the winning of the war and would 
no punishment or apparent effort at 
detection or punishment be made? 

Let us glance at two enlightening 
incidents. We have cited the case of 
a private soldier eighteen years old 
sent by his country to crawl on fields 
of fire where from hour to hour his 
life depended on the readiness of his 
rifle. In a moment of dereliction he 
stole a fifteen-cent can of beans and 
got a year and a day in Leavenworth 
Prison to reflect on the virtue of hon- 
esty as a policy. Consider now the case 
of the rich and powerful Pacific Coast 
salmon companies caught virtually in 
the act of turning over to the Army 
several million cans of rotten fish for 
which it had received $8,600,000. Was 
equal justice meted there? Let us 
see. A Congressional committee in- 
vestigated the case and declared “the 
canners who packed it, knowing it was 
intended to be eaten by our soldiers, 
should have been brought before a 
firing squad.” This was not done, of 
course. In fact, nothing seems to 
have been done except to hand over to 
these packers a rebate of $660,000 be- 
cause they were so obliging as to take 
back rotten fish which government 
chemists had pronounced unfit for con- 
sumption by human beings. 


The Salmon Case Delay 


T took a court a few hours to deter- 

mine a punishment that fitted the 
crime of the boy who stole the beans. 
A year and a half have elapsed since 
Congress in bristling terms called the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
to the salmon case, specifically recom- 


SL 








During the war Uncle Sam was a customer. 


did better than that. 


In a year and 
a half he spent fifteen billion dollars, paying spot cash. He 


He set merchants up in business, 


built factories for them and then guaranteed to take their 
entire output at tremendous profits 


mending action to recover the money 
and the criminal prosecution of the 
packers. The Congressional investi- 
gators submitted evidence which ap- 
pears to establish conclusively that 
decomposed fish knowingly was packed 
for sale to the Army. Yet the courts 
thus far have been denied an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether the salmon 
packers should disgorge or whether, if 
guilty, they should taste the medicine 
dosed out so promptly in the case of 
the great fifteen-cent bean robbery. 
It is difficult to compress into one 
fleeting, bird’s-eye paragraph an ade- 
quate statement of a situation to pre- 
sent which in bare outline five or six 
articles like this one will be required. 
It is not too much, however, to state 
that the business administration of the 
war, when at length it shall be dis- 
closed, will present some of the black- 
est pages in our national history, some 
of the most unconscionable crimes of 
financial gain that ever soiled the 
annals of a modern nation. Under 
the stress and pressure of that great- 
est of emergencies, with the vision of 
the nation centered on our armies on 
foreign battlefields where our national 
life and liberty hesitated in the scale, 
and in the teeming camps and indus- 
tries at home that kept those armies 


there; behind the wall of other mil- 
lions of brave and honest men and 
women who toiled and gave at home; 
shielded by all this, by all that was 
worthy and wholesome, unselfish and 
fine in a nation of one hundred million 
souls in arms, there toiled and spun 4 
conspiring clique which betrayed the 
state in the hour of greatest need, it 
voking a saturnalia of graft, fravi, 
waste, extravagance and mismanagt 
ment the full disclosure of which— 
whether it comes presently or in the 
next generation—depends on_ public 
insistence and public vigilance. 

Exclusive of loans to allies, Uncle 
Sam’s war transactions involved about 
nineteen billion dollars, which in- 
cluded the outright purchase of about 
fifteen billion dollars’ worth of ma- 
terial during the war, and the sale or 
expenditure in settlement of unfilled 
contracts after the Armistice of three 
or four billions’ worth. So Uncle Sam 
figures in the transaction both as 
buyer and seller, as customer and mer- 
chant. 

During the war Uncle Sam was 4 
customer, and the richest, the sleekest, 
the easiest, the most lenient and de 
sirable customer that has appeared on 
the horizon of commerce since the art 
of barter was discovered to man. He 
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With the Armistice he became a merchant, with the world’s 


largest assortment of goods on his shelves. 


He sold at low 


prices and at losses so great that in many instances he would 
have actually saved money by giving the stuff away and 
abolishing the overhead 


strode into the market and in a year 
anda half spent fifteen billion dollars, 
paying spot cash. He handed addi- 
tinal billions to his partners, his 
allies, virtually all of which was spent 
here in the home markets. 

Ihave said he paid spot cash. He 
did better than that. He set mer- 
chants up in business, built factories 
for them and then guaranteed to take 
thir entire output at tremendous 
profits. He would go to a dealer and 
say, “Here, I want two million gas 
masks and I want ’em quick.” “But,” 
the dealer would respond, “that would 
lake my little factory five years.” 
‘Build a new factory then,” the impa- 
tient Sam would snap, tossing over a 
nillion dollars. “Put on three shifts, 
wrk twenty-four hours a day—hang 
the expense, but build the factory and 

e the masks. I’ve got a war on.” 
And so it went in a thousand cases. 
It was not always the little fellow who 
Was staked. Some of the richest in- 
ustrial corporations received enor- 
mous cash advances. 

_ Speed! Speed! That was the rul- 
Ingcry. Hang the expense, but hurry! 

ifice everything for haste; we’ve 
gotta war to win and not a hundred 
years to do it in! Well, it can’t be 
charged that Uncle Sam wasn’t taken 
at his word. Everything was sacri- 

“c—economy, frugality, efficiency, 


good management and good judgment 
—even honesty, faith, trust and sacred 
words of honor—and at this terrible 
price Uncle Sam sometimes got the 
speed desired and sometimes he got 
nothing but the bill. He planked down 
a billion and odd million dollars for 
airplanes—25,000 in all, 20,000 to be 
on the front and in reserve by Janu- 
ary, 1918. What did he get? Nota 
single American-made fighting-plane 
of any description ever reached the 
front. In reviewing the stupendous 
expenditures made by the Government 
for which no return was received, one 
must distinguish between such inex- 
cusable failure as the air program 
and cases where loss was due to the 
fortunes of war, as in building certain 
munition plants where tens of millions 
spent did not produce one grain of 
powder because the Armistice was 
something that could not be foreseen. 


That “Business Administration” 


UCH has been said and written in 
4 a loftily eulogistic, not to say 
bombastic vein, of the vaunted “busi- 
ness administration” of the war. Witha 
self-censored press and government 
control of the news distributing chan- 
nels, this misapprehension has never 
been thoroughly dispelled. Of our 
war-time production the public read 
only what the Government desired 
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should be read, only what the series 
of colossal industrial groups, which in 
the last analysis held the reins, desired 
should be read. Quite naturally they 
desired no publicity reflecting on their 
conduct of public affairs. Even con- 
structive criticism in the public forums 
was deemed unpatriotic. So we read 





that modern war was essentially a 
gigantic industrial undertaking—which 
was true. 

The drafting of soldiers was a 


reality. “Draft” was a word on every 
lip. It conjured to the mind a definite 
and a desirable picture: a picture of 
a democracy at war, duty requiring 
alike of the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low. [It came to pass that 
we read of labor and capital being 
“drafted.” The word came trippingly 
on the tongue. It conjured a definite 
and a desirable picture which passed, 
for the time being, as a true portrait. 
But it was not a true portrait. At 
best it was a half-truth, which is only 
a lie adorned. 

So became indistinguishable the true 
coin and the false, the draft that was 
a hard reality, the draft that was a 
deceptive play on a word. From this 
faulty perspective the nation was per- 
mitted to view the hasty creation and 
the operation of the tremendous ma- 
chine which was to solve the mighty 
industrial issues of the conflict. That 
vast creature has come and gone, and we 
are yet exploring its traces. The biggest 
single expedition to that end was the 
Select Committee on Expenditures of 
the War Department, appointed by the 
House of Representatives under the 
chairmanship of Congressman William 
J. Graham of Illinois. For eighteen 
months the committee worked. The 
testimony it recorded fills a library of 
more than a score of capacious vol- 
umes. Much as it accomplished, much 
was still undone. Numerous other in- 
vestigations under official mandate 
preceded and followed the prodigious 
effort of the Graham committee. From 
the whole of this effort can be gained 
a fair, though still incomplete, idea of 
our mammoth war-production organi- 
zation. From the evidence of this 
wealth of study, and from other inde- 
pendent researches, it is possible to 
make certain general and dependable 
observations. 

A striking aspect of the situation is 
the measure of public faith with which 
we endowed the creators and operators 
of*our war-production colossus. This, 
of course, was carefully inculcated by 
official propaganda, but it is not just 
to attribute it wholly to that. If there 
is one thing in which the American 
public has sublime trust it is the in- 
fallibility of our great business men, 
our captains of finance, our marshals 
of industry. It was represented that 
the organized industry of the country 
was mobilized—drafted—for the war. 
We saw great leaders taking places on 
the baffling jungle of boards, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils, which 
sprang into being to run the war. Ex 
perts in charge of everything. Busi- 
ness administration of the war. Fine. 
The halo of infallibility hung thick 
and heavy. Actual analysis of the 
situation, however, reveals shocking 
imperfections in that “expert” organi- 
zation. Conflicting authorities, di- 
vided responsibilities, every manner of 
weakness against which American 
business is supposed to be puncture- 
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proof. We find that control, at least merchant. Now they had swapped 
nominally, is not exclusively in the seats. Uncle Sam was merchant. 


hands of those experts after all, but 
that it is balanced and juggled among 
them and among officers of the Army, 
the Navy and the pre-war government 
institutions generally, which the ex- 
perts were supposed to supplant. 

The question of supply naturally fell 
into the hands of those most likely to 
be able to do the supplying. The 
leather men controlled the leather buy- 
ing, the great steel syndicates the 
steel production, the powder companies 
the powder orders, the packers the 
meat demands, and so on. And bear 
in mind the universal cry of speed, 
speed, speed, spend, spend, spend, spare 
no money, no effort, no means, no any- 
thing—but deliver the goods. Uncle 
Sam, the world’s richest cash-and-carry 
customer, was at the counter. 

What happened? Carelessness crept 
into that mighty machine. Waste 
crept in. Incompetence crept in. Ex- 
tortion crept in. Graft crept in. 
Goods were sold at exorbitant prices 
and at exorbitant profits. On hun- 
dreds of items the Government enor- 
mously over-bought. Enough of some 
things were purchased to keep the war 
going twenty years. Instances of 
waste and extravagance have been re- 
vealed which are so flagrant as to 
impel the conclusion that they were de- 
liberate in order to increase purchases 
and profits for favored contractors. 
Favoritism of the rankest sort was 
rife. Schemers among profiteering 
producers dealt openly with confeder- 
ates in the government service. Con- 
tracts were of the loosest possible 
variety. Every advantage was with 
the contractor, every disadvantage with 
the Government which was at war. It 
was the practice to draft contracts so 
that no possible loss could be sustained 
by the contractor. The charge is made 
that whole industries held the Govern- 
ment at their mercy, fixed prices to 
suit themselves, and dictated the terms 
of contracts whereby they stood no 
earthly chance of losing a dollar while 
the Government could—and did—lose 
millions. When Uncle Sam was a cus- 
tomer every rule of the game favored 
the merchant. It was heads I win, tails 
you lose, the most perfect example of 
the game in all history—and for the 
highest stakes. 


The Change to a Merchant 


HE Armistice came with startling 

abruptness, bringing an absolute 
upset in the situation. Uncle Sam, 
world’s best customer, became Uncle 
Sam, merchant, with one of the world’s 
largest and most varied assortment of 
goods on his shelves. No one knows or 
likely ever will know their true value, 
but careful estimators have placed it at 
six billion dollars. Good business dic- 
tated that Sam get rid of this as 
quickly as consistent with good mer- 
chandising and at the most advanta- 
geous prices. It’s a queer mule that 
doesn’t kick both ways, so for a mo- 
ment it looked as if our uncle was all 
set to win the last pot, or at least to 
have an even chance of getting back 
a reasonable return on his investment 
for this surplus which represented 
such a staggering sum of the people’s 
money. For a year and a half he had 
been sitting in a game where all the 
odds were against him because he was 
the customer and the other fellow the 


Did the rules remain the same? Not 
on your sweet life. It seems that in 
this game there are two sets of rules, 
one for war and one for peace. And 
in each case the cards are marked and 
the deck stacked against the Govern- 
ment. For did those high prices, ad- 
vantageous terms and all continue to 
favor the merchant, once the Govern- 
ment took over that réle? No, indeed. 
Uncle Sam, who had bought at high 
prices, for spot cash, and at prodigious 
profits, had to sell at low prices, a 
dollar down and a dollar when they 
catch you, and at losses so great that 
in many instances he would have actu- 
ally saved money by giving the stuff 
away and abolishing the overhead. 


Junking the Machine 


| = glimpse the mechanics of the 
thing. On November 11, 1918, we 
had this mammoth industrial war ma- 
chine which was just getting under way. 
This machine had just one speed—high 
and ahead; no reverse. So there was 
nothing: to do but stop it in its tracks, 
junk it and build a new model which 
should operate by processes just the 
reverse of the old one. Here was this 
vast, confused, complex, hastily and 
imperfectly thrown together mechan- 
ism, a mechanism as big and intricate 
as the nation itself, demolished as if 
by a single blow, its parts and pieces 
reduced to a chaotic heap. In its place 
was feverishly assembled a new ma- 
chine, just as vast, as confused, as 
complex, as hastily and imperfectly 
thrown together as the old one. In 
place of making contracts it was to 
break them, in place of entering upon 
new obligations it was to liquidate old 
ones—in place of buying it was to sell. 

In the destruction of the old machine 
it was good workmanship to salvage as 
many pieces and spare parts as could 
serviceably be incorporated into the 
new one, By spare parts I mean men. 
And in that connection I wonder if my 
words have seemed to convey the in- 
ference that all of the men, or even 
most of them, who served as cogs in 
our industrial war machine failed in 
their trust and contributed knowingly 
to squandering and pilfering. If by 
remotest chance this may be the case, 
I make haste to offer a correcting ex- 
planation. These articles will deal 
with financial losses sustained by the 
Government during the war. It is not 
intended as a reflection on the thou- 
sands of men who had no part in these 
losses, any more than the fact that we 
have criminal courts is to be taken as an 
implication that all men are criminals 
and that human nature is not generally 
inclined to be law observing. 

Honest men and women from all 
walks of life served their country on 
the industrial front with as high cour- 
age and as unselfish devotion as any 
soldier—served with more courage, in 
instances, shall we say? The appeal 
of the uniform, the ceremonial splendor 
of the military or naval spectacle, how- 
ever magnified and however quickly 
forgotten, did exist and had its passing 
recompense. Some of these soldiers of 
industry wore the uniform, it is true; 
but many did not—many did not who 
cotld have worn it, refusing even that 
superficial mark of recognition of their 
services. Honor to good men in this 
cause or that; honor to the good men 
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of purchase and supply, who, yp. 
thanked, unregarded and unknown 
served and dropped out to repair their 
neglected fortunes. Z 

Some remained after the Armistice 
and took their places in the new ma. 
chine of liquidation—but, ah, too few 
But the men whose chief object in the 
war was personal gain remained; the 
traitor, the crook, the grafter, the pro- 
fiteer, all those who had a covetous eye 
upon the teeming warehouses that 
Uncle Sam was to empty—they stuck 
around. With the general let-down 
after the Armistice, the general relaxa. 
tion of vigilance concerning government 
affairs, the looting began. Corrupt and 
wasteful as features of our war-time 
buying program undoubtedly were, the 
record seems spotless by contrast with 
that of the post-Armistice liquidation 
period. The war was over, the emer. 
gency past. The problems of readjust. 
ment were trying, but as compared with 
the war, where the issue was life or 
death, they were a mere croquet game. 
It is therefore difficult to make clear 
how the plea of extenuating circum. 
stances can be introduced to excuse the 
conduct of some of those who let the 
Government’s millions slip through their 
fingers in the sale of surplus war ma- 
terials. It is difficult to read the evi- 
dence and conclude that some of these 
transactions were other than cold and 
deliberate swindles through which the 
Government lost millions and millions 
of dollars on materials our Liberty 
Bonds went to buy. 

Liquidation of the Government’s ob 
ligations after the Armistice embraced 
two major activities—settlements due 
to the sudden cancellation of contracts 
for material, and the sale of material 
on hand. MHandling the settlements 
was the War Department Claims Board, 
conducting the sales was the Purchase, 
Storage and Traffic Division of the 
War Department, under which oper- 
ated the Director of Sales. 


The Claims Board’s Make-Up 


OTH organizations were extremely 

complicated. The Claims - Board 
was created by the Dent Act of March, 
1919, which empowered the Secretary 
of War to make “an equitable settle 
ment” of outstanding contracts but pro- 
hibited the payment of profit on any 
contract not completed. This act 
strictly interpreted would have a 
tected the Government against loss. 
The Claims Board consisted of a cen- 
tral body under which worked many 
minor boards. The central board 
acted for the Secretary of War. Its 
nominal chairmen were assistant set 
retaries. These busy men largely 
delegated their authority to the vice- 
chairmen, Major General George Burr, 
and Colonel John A. Hull. During the 
régime of General Burr, great power 
rested with a small standing committee 
of which Colonel Joseph Fairbanks was 
chairman. Colonel Fairbanks came 
into the Army as a lawyer from civilian 
life. During the war he was a major 
in the Judge Advocate General's office. 
After the Armistice he became a lieu- 
tenant colonel and later was dischar; 
and re-employed by the Claims Board 
at $12,000 a year. 

The central board was made up of 
one member from the various supply 
bureaus of the Army, each of which 
had a claims board of its own. These 

(Continued on page 26) 
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~ Back in St. Mihiel 


The Passage of Four Years Has Made Few Alter- 
ations in the Scene of the First American Army’s 


First Great Victory 


By Alexander Woollcott 


of St. Mihiel will find it pretty 

much as he left it four years 
ago. That is the testimony of one who, 
passing through Nancy one day this 
summer, picked up a small French car 
there and drove off up the old supply- 
line toward Pont-a-Mousson. A little 
to the west—there where the line stood 
stil through four dogged years and 
where, at last, the Americans took over 
their first sector—the scarred face of 
Lorraine looks as it did when our troops 


HE American soldier who re- 
| | turns to the field of the Battle 


been stacked by the roadside, waiting 


for a truck to trundle it away. Still 
more of it lies loose where the 
tanks smashed through it, and 
there are roads today al- 
most impassable for 
stray strands of wire. 
Where there was open 
fighting, where as on the 
Marne and within the St. 
Mihiel salient itself, the 
advance was swift, the 
old life has awakened 
rapidly, the haycocks are 












































Flags of truce flown by a thrifty householder from a one-time Boche stronghold 


dimbed out of the rain-soaked trenches 
and started forward that gray Septem- 
ber morning in 1918. A little softer, 
perhaps, a little blurred in outline, a 
little greener—but not much. 

As far as the eye can reach those 
ttenches still gash the fields—the fields 
themselves still stretch brown and 
sorched and desolate, with only here 
amd there a small patch of hay to show 
Vere some farmer has ventured into 
the wilderness. The dugouts and 
machine-gun emplacements are still 
marked—braces, beams, sandbags and 
al, with some of the sandbags seeming 
t have petrified. The trench walls 

ve caved in a :ittle from the rains 
of (a aotinge and the aupinaase 

ve been gathere everywhere for 
a © up every 


But the barbed wire—you come on 
at at every turn. Occasionally you 
fat see workmen poking it languidly 
wih a kind of fork under the delusion 
t they are gathering it up, and in- 
_ + YOu sometimes come upon tons of 
tthat, by some miracle of energy, has 


Hillside dugouts are 
still tenanted 


bulging in the sun and the 
sheep graze placidly on 
velvet hillsides. But 
where the line stood still, 
where the war bit deep, 
the wounded ground is 
still unhealed—and _ the 
look of it still the look of 
the face of the moon. 
And the first shocked 
glimpse you get of the vil- 
lages that skirted the old 
front line leaves you with 
the notion that the firing 
must have ceased only a 
few months ago. So little 
has been done. Out of the 
crumbled ruins of once 
peaceful streets a few 




















The American rest house at Apremont rises from the heaps of stone and 
rubble that mark the town that was 
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houses have started up, their white 
walls rosy in the afternoon sunlight, 
their red-tiled roofs recalling faintly 
the cosy look they used to have as one 
came riding toward them down the val- 
leys in years gone by. But for the 
most part the people are living as. best 
they can in dismal little wooden shacks 
knocked up for them when, with the 
retreat of the Germans ° 


morsel of awning. When the passing 
American sees an absurd wooden shack 
flaunting so magnificent a name as the 
Grand Café de la Liberté, he grins. But 
then he notices a laborer sitting calmly 
in the shade of its awning and openly, 
publicly, serenely draining a bottle of 
good red wine. Then, perhaps, the 
passing American looks up at the sign 


——=—= 


At Apremont, however, the chief gif 
from Holyoke is no monument, by; 
what the French themselves would cali 
something “plus pratique.” It is the 
entire water system, modern and com. 
plete, ensuring a trough always full for 
the cows and horses and a lavoir aj. 
ways full for the pounding of Apre. 
mont sheets and underwear. It has 

- even been adjusted so that 
water can be piped into 





four years ago, they first -— 
came fearfully back to see 
what was left of their 
homes. These shacks—they 
are little more than shan- 
ties—are strewn in what 
once were trim and crowded 
gardens, and they give 
each village the forlorn 
look of an old Montana 
mining camp. 

This is true of Flirey 
where, right amid all the 
débris and discouragement, 
has risen a fine, bold statue 
to the American soldier, 
fashioned in Nancy and 
paid for by the small house- 
holders, shopkeepers and 
farmers of Lorraine. It is 
true of Apremont and 
Seicheprey—the two for- 
lorn villages that marked 
our old home sector “north- 








each of the new houses ag 
they go up. This is a deli. 
cate hint from Holyoke to 
Apremont, but it must be 
regretfully recorded that 
of the twenty houses now 
under way, not one has 
taken advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

Also no success has at- 
tended the efforts of the 
fine, hospitable American 
woman who presides over 
the rest houses to persuade 
the Apremont folk so to 
rebuild their homes that 
the gardens will be in 
front, which is the way 
they are in Holyoke and 
which is, of course, the 
right way. But thus far, 
despite two years of casual 
propaganda, the Apre- 
mont householders are 








west of Toul,” where the 
First Division went into 
the trenches that mild Jan- 
uary afternoon in 1918 and 
where, a few weeks later, 
the troops from New England under- 
went their first heavy losses. 

From time to time this year there 
have been glowing statements that 
France has accomplished three-fifths of 
the reconstruction work in the de- 
vastated area. Probably this means 
that the money to pay that much of 
the bill has been sighted—in the dis- 
tance—or even that the job has been 
three-fifths contracted for. It certainly 
does not mean that that much of the 
work has been actually finished. Not 
three-fifths of it. Not half. Not in 
any of the fifty scattered villages I 
have been through this summer. It is 
a slow, uphill job, for all the time and 
strength of the people themselves has 
been spent coaxing crops from the 
blasted, shell-pitted, wire-netted fields 
and the money to hire labor has come 
in such a slow, intermittent. trickle 
from the great, sagging purse in Paris. 

That labor has been summoned from 
the four corners of the earth—Poles, 
Portuguese, Russians, Indo-Chinese, 
Annamites, Moroccans, Italians, a 
strange, listless, polyglot colony of 
exiles, just as alien, just as homesick 
as were the German prisoners who did 
the first stages of the same work in 
the months before the signing of the 
treaty. Not much jollier, certainly. 
And, for that matter, not much freer. 
Dawdling and sky-gazing much of the 
time, they putter along from dawn to 
sundown seven days a week—largely 
because there is not much else to do in 
so wasted a countryside. And as the 
dark settles over the valley they sit 
disconsolate on the piles of building 
materials to smoke or foregather for 
cheer at the buvettes. 

Like the schools and churches and 
town halls, those buvettes are shanties, 
too—rakish little barracks with hifa- 
luting signs and perhaps a shaky table 
or two standing out front under a 


Seicheprey—still, after four years, a tangle of weeds, shat- 


tered walls and blasted trees 


and the grin fades from his face. 

Here and there in the triangle of 
rolling, wood-patched farmland that 
was once known as the hernia of St. 
Mihiel are signs of American help. Un- 
fortunately for the fitness of things, 
the organization known as the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France 
has, for the most part, done its cease- 
less and much-appreciated work in 
Aisne villages which never knew the 
tramp of doughboys’ feet. So that in 
all the St. Mihiel area you will see 
nothing like their ambulances, their 
clinics, their libraries, their rows of 
French babies being sternly bathed 
their tennis and basket-ball courts and 
their movies taking the curse off the 
long, lonely evenings. But some Amer- 
icans have not forgotten Lorraine. 

Consider Hattonchatel. That is the 
loveliest village of them all, a town the 
Romans knew, a hill-top town from 
which the breathless watchers at dawn 
on the morning of September 13, 1918, 
saw the American troops coming in 
from each side of the salient meet. jubi- 
lantly in the valley below. Now a 
young architect from Boston is en- 
camped there, at work on the new town- 
hall and the new schoolhouse. The 
bill goes to a woman in Boston. 

Then down in Apremont, in memory 
of the boys from Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, who died in Apremont, there is 
a rest house where the kids of the vil- 
lage come in for their lessons by day 
and all the villagers troop in at night 
for the concerts and other festivities. 
(It is the State of Massachusetts, by 
the way, which is building the hand- 
some memorial outside St. Mihiel. And 
if ever you want to spend an entertain- 
ing afternoon in France—it takes all 
afternoon—you might do worse than 
listen to Monsieur le Maire of St. 
Mihiel trying to pronounce Massa- 
chusetts.) 


clinging to their thousand- 
year-old custom of tuck- 
ing the garden away in 


back. 

The whole impulse of these French 
countryfolk is to give each of the vil- 
lages the look it wore in that drowsy, 
unsuspecting July of 1914. You cannot 
help smiling when you note the care, 
the tender, loving care, with which they 
are seeing to it that each house, stone 
by stone, shall recall the one in which 
their people lived for generations. The 
smile, however, has a tendency to fade 
when your reflections carry you 
further, when it comes over you that, 
even as it is with the peasants, so it is 
with the statesmen in high places and 
the generals swanking on the Rhine— 
rebuilding the house of Europe on the 
same old plan, using the old discredited 
corner-stones of jealousy and fear and 
revenge. 

I was thinking of that as we drove 
on from Thiaucourt, now a whirring 
bee-hive of reconstruction, to Essey, & 
little town which the Rainbow Division 
has reason to remember. We staked 
out the only chambre a louer in all 
Essey and fought our way to a table 
amid the clatter of workmen coming In 
from the stone piles. Among the minor 
surprises of the day was the girl who 
brought us our bread and wine and 
who, under her breath, asked us wist- 
fully if we spoke German. She, a pure 
Alsacienne, had wandered there for 
work and was homesick for the sound 
of the language she had heard from her 
cradle. The look in her eyes was the 
look of a slave-girl—such a look as 
must have been in many a Frenchwom- 
an’s eyes in that very village during 
the four years when Prussian officers 
were lords of Essey. 

The next day we drove on to St. 
Mihiel. I made a bee-line for a well- 
remembered house in the Rue Carnot 
—the home of Monsieur Simonin, cur 
doyen of St. Mihiel. The day after the 
town was liberated I met him first, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Man Who Found Garcia 


Twenty-Four Years After His Famous Ex- 
ploit, His Government Awards Major Rowan 
a D.S.C—and the Movie Men Hop to It 


town of Mill Valley nestles in 

hills amid giant redwood trees 
at the foot of Mount Tamalpais, a man- 
hunt ison. In and out of Mill Valley, up 
hill and down dale and through the 
woodlands all around, the chase has 
been relentless for more than a month. 

A retired major of the United States 
Army named Andrew Summers Rowan, 
now in his sixty-sixth year, but splen- 
didly preserved and as husky as they 
make ’em, is the fugitive, pursued for 
an act of daring committed no _ less 
than twenty-four years ago. 

As a background for this man-hunt 
Mill Valley furnishes a setting pic- 
turesque enough to inspire a movie: 
One of the prettiest small towns in the 
United States. Purely residential. 
Bed house for S. F. Nestles right at 
the foot of Mount Tamalpais. Not a 
house in it that isn’t surrounded by 
fowers. Town full of redwood trees. 
Hilly little place and very sleepy. Most 
of the houses set among redwoods on 
hillside slopes. Major has a pretty 
little cottage there. 

The major’s pursuers, as you may 
have guessed, are rival scouts for 
motion picture corporations. If they 
ever can succeed in luring Our Hero 
at midnight down by the Old Mill from 
which Mill Valley doubtless gets its 
tame, they are sworn to make him sign 
Th Papers — contracts authorizing 
thir corporations to film him as lead- 
ing man in a six-reel thriller. The 
senario they contemplate producing 
will be based upon the same _ story 
which inspired Elbert Hubbard to 
write his world-famous “A Message to 
Garcia.” 

What set the movie folks on the 
major’s trail at this late date was a 
dispatch from Washington a few weeks 
ago relating that after twenty-four 
years Congress had thought to reward 
the hero of this exploit of the Spanish- 
American War with a D.S.C.; and also 
toadorn the cross with an extra bronze 
uk-leaf for a second piece of gallantry 
tisplayed in the Philippine Insurrec- 
ton in 1900. 

When told he had been awarded the 
'S.C., the major is quoted as having 
said he never thought he deserved any 
special recognition for his “Message 
to Garcia” stunt. Said he only did 
what he was told to do. Said in those 
days they didn’t expect medals and 
crosses. Said it was only after our 
forces went overseas in the World War 
that we got the medal habit. 

ce ina while the major’s pursuers 
tatch up with k'm in the chase. Then, 
comered, with his back to a redwood 
ime, the major grins and holds them 


CROSS the bay from San Fran- 
A cisco, where the sleepy little 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


off with a stout walking stick. He 
won’t sign yet. No!—but he’s a regu- 
lar fellow, and volunteers to set up the 
crowd to a round of California’s lead- 
ing vintage. 

The picture people fume at this de- 
lay, thinking of the idle batteries of 
rapid-fire typewriters in their scenario 
departments and of the eager, earnest 
lads behind the keyboards of ’em alert 
for the signal “let’s go!” But the 
major takes the situation pretty calm- 
ly. Perhaps he has waited so long 
himself that waiting has got to be a 
habit with him. And one can easily 
see his side of the affair: Twenty- 
four years— 

But one can see the movie men’s side, 

















Andrew Summers Rowan, Major, 
U. S. A., retired, as he looks at 65. 
This picture was made expressly for 
this magazine in the grounds of 
his home in Mill Valley, Cal. 


too; and from this slant find it in his 
heart to feel somewhat sympathetic to- 
ward the lads who are so impatient to 
get busy writing continuity. For “A 
Message to Garcia,” even in the rough- 
est sort of outline, makes a bear of a 
scenario, with as many thrills and as 
many picturesque backgrounds as a 
Lincoln J. Carter melodrama. To per- 
fection, too, it fulfills the cherished ad- 
vice that a prince of story-tellers passed 
along to posterity: “Make ’em laugh, 
make ’em cry, make ’em wait!” 

Some notes for that scenario follow. 
From them, if the reader cares to use 
his imagination, he may visualize “A 
Message to Garcia” some six months 
before he sees the film upon a screen. 

First scene: The White House on 
the morning of April 8, 1898; Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary of War 
Alger in secret conference. War is 
about to be declared upon Spain; a 
message must be carried to the general 
in command of the insurgent army 
operating in the eastern half of Cuba. 
Also—and this is even more urgent— 
the messenger must obtain all the infor- 
mation he can about military condi- 
tions in that part of the island, which 
is likely to become the most important 
theater of the war. The need of the 
hour is for a bold and level-headed 
man, a go-getter who can show a lot 
of speed. 

Second scene: Noon, same day, Ad- 
jutant General’s office, Washington. 
First Lieutenant Andrew Summers 
Rowan reports for duty and is told 
that he is the man selected to carry 
the message to Garcia and to gather 
woefully needed information for the 
American Army’s intelligence section 
about conditions in eastern Cuba upon 
the eve of war. 

Third scene: Railway station, Wash- 
ington, midnight, Lieutenant Rowan in 
civvies boards an express train to New 
York. 

Fourth scene: Docks in New York; 
the messenger to Garcia makes a fly- 
ing connection with a steamer for 
Kingston, Island of Jamaica. 

Fifth scene: Kingston. Lieutenant 
Rowan in disguise. He sports the cos- 
tume of a British hunter; he goes shop- 
ping for a young arsenal of firearms 
to present to the Cubans; he signs up 
a Cuban skipper and a crew of two— 
who look like pirates, he humorously 
observes, and probably are—these to 
stand by in St. Ann’s Bay, at the other 
side of Jamaica, ready to cast off at 
half an hour’s warning. The hunter 
then idles around Kingston for about 
two weeks; seems a most amusing chap 
and makes a host of friends. 

But wait—don’t picture our 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EDITORIAL | 


On the Outside Looking In 


(Written by a woman reader in response to “On the Inside Look- 
ing Out” the story of a hospitalized buddy, published in the July 
28th issue.) 


DON’T know the boy who wrote that article. I don’t 

know the hospital that “constitutes his present world.” 
I do know that from “atop the hill” he sends forth a challenge 
to us in the world below. Are we making the “outside world 
a finer place for him to come back to”? 

Were it that memorable eleventh of November I could 
quickly and honestly say yes. Though we didn’t cross the 
seas, Soldier Boy, we did our bit. We gave our time and money 
—small compared to what you did—but we also gave you. 
You offered—it was we who gave; you went—it was we who 
were left; you knew—it was we who were kept in ignorance; 
you suffered—but ours was the bitter anguish; you died—it 
was we who were at the foot of the Cross. 

That was a long time ago. Could it have been all a dream? 
Ah, no. Dreams are joyous things—they leave no sorrows 
in their wake. 

To you who came back, we offered a world made purer and 
better by our sorrows. We dared look you in the eye and say, 
“We did our best.”” We forgot the sorrows, the sufferings, the 
privations. You were home—we were happy. 

For a while all was lost in the glory and joy of it. We 
thought it was to last forever—but you saw the light beyond. 
We wanted to forget—but you discerned the dawn breaking. 

And then the aftermath! It was all over and finished for 
us—but not for you, Solider Boy. 

Out of Kansas came the cry, “What’s the matter with 
America?” Who is to answer? Not the boys “atop the hill,”’ 
but we in the valley below. Men and women of America, can 
we answer? Where are the women who rolled bandages, who 
drove ambulances, who knitted sweaters, who tended the sick, 
who gave till it hurt? 

What has become of the men who went through hell and 
came back, of the men who sold bonds, of him who doubled on 
his work, of those who built ships, made munitions—where, 
where are they? Can not one be found to answer? 

Is the spirit slumbering, or has it departed forever? 

Have we “on the outside” got to confess that we were 
tried but found wanting? We haven’t kept step with the 
Soldier Boy. Are we going to look him in the eye when he 
comes home again, and repeat, “We did our best’”’? 

Soldier Boy, get well and come back to us. We need you, 
and we need your spirit. Heroes you were, and heroes you 
are, and heroes you will be to the end. But it is we who must 
prove worthy of the trust you have placed in us. 

You have found the hospital on the hill a temple of love, 
because you have helped make it so. And when you come 
back to this world of ours, O Lord of Mercy, help us ere we 
fall—we are stumbling in the darkness. 

Shame upon us—idlers and hypocrites! 
earth earthy, and are grovelling in its dust. 

We are not fit to pick up the gauntlet you have hurled at 
our feet. 

















We are of the 


September Bells 


ND about this time “the schoolboy, with his shining morn- 
ing face, creeping like snail’—Shakespeare knew his stuff. 
Obviously, though, he was not referring to the very first day 
of school after the summer vacation. Variety is particularly 
spicy in the early end of the human career; the first day of 
school is decidedly a startling change from vacation monotony; 
there is always the possibility of novelty—new teachers, new 
pupils, new books, perhaps even a new janitor. And on the 
very first day there is very little remotely connected with actual 
toil. It is more in the nature of a grand reunion. 


Come up a few years, glance at the young men returning 
to college, and the reunion element is stronger yet. In many 


cases, too, it smacks strongly of the old outfit reunion 
Hundreds of men who were torn away from their books in 19}7 
and 1918 have not yet completed their interrupted courses, byt 
in the opinion of college statisticians this is the last academic 
year in which they will be present among the undergraduates 
in anything like impressive numbers. It 1s in the colleges that 
the war will be over first—in one sense. 

But in one sense only. While colleges last there will be 
professors, and professors, like generals and admirals, have tg 
be surrounded with a host of other ranks—instructors, assist. 
tants, minor faculty members. Go out among the colleges as 
they open their doors this month and you will find bronze and 
silver buttons aplenty in the lapels of earnest young men whose 
business it is to instruct other earnest young men in the ways 
of life. To no one is it more of an asset to have served his 
country than tothe teacher. At his feet sit the thousands who 
would have served if the day of the short-trousered drummer 
boy had not been long past four years ago. For his intellectual 
worth they may care little. If they are like other students 
from the beginning of time, they will be happy to catch him ing 
little slip in integral calculus or to refurbish for him a rusty 
quotation from Wordsworth. But transcending all this, they 
are not going to forget that one misty autumn day he lay flat 
on his stomach in the mud below Landres-et-St. Georges and 
ng the crank of a machine gun aimed into the fire-breathing 
north. 


Europe’s Veterans at New Orleans 


[I must have been evident to anyone who read Stephen 
Graham’s articles on ‘‘What Europe’s Veterans Are Think. 
ing,” published in the last two issues of this magazine, that 
veteran self-consciousness operates in varying degrees among 
the Allied countries, that it is weakest in the east (Serbia is a 
good example) and gains strength as it moves westward through 
France and England, probably attaining the peak here in 
America. Serbia was completely overrun by the enemy, 
France saw a twelfth of her territory invaded, England suffered 
under the perpetual menace of U-boat starvation and frequent 
attacks by sea and air, America’s soil remained inviolate 
except for two sensational touch-and-go submarine shellings. 
There must be something in the parallel. Wherever a whole 
people was not only at but in the war, veteran and civilian 
viewpoints tend more closely to coincide. The laws of war 
demand a distinction between military and civilian population; 
the laws of war psychology do not. 

This condition is worth remembering in view of the world 
congress of the Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federation (Fidac, from 
its French initials) to be held in conjunction with the Legion's 
Fourth National Covention at New Orleans in October. 
That congress will be more than a class gathering, more than 
the most representative outfit reunion the world has ever seen. 
It will reflect not alone the veteran mind, but the minds d 
whole peoples. It should have an international importane 
comparable in our day only to the recent limitations of arma- 
ment conference in Washington. Certainly, it will establish 
the New Orleans convention as the most momentous event to 
date in Legion history. 


Beaucoup Souvenirs 


AMERICA will never lose all the fine sentiment it felt during 
the World War. That is one reason why continuation of 
the storage of eight hundred thousand war trophies in an army 
warehouse at Newark Bay, New Jersey, is unwarranted. 
Already the demand for their public display is being felt by 
Congress. Action is certain, and action will probably be ex- 
pedited by the fact that the Legion is sponsoring a bill to 
provide transportation of the war relics. 

The bill, which calls for shipments of the trophies at govern- 
ment expense under the direction of the governors of t 
States, will result in a cost of about $250,000. Originally the 
Senate had planned to spend $400,000, but the Legion helped 
show how that appropriation can be reduced. The scheme the 
Legion favors is the most workable that can be devised. It 
comes after a period of three years during which the trophies 
have languished unappreciated by a public that has ever aD 
eye to just such appreciation as these hard-won symbols 
victory deserve. 








chuc 








Nearly a Million War 
Souvenirs Collected 
by the A. E. F. Await 
Congressional Action 
for Distribution 


MERICA may be young, and 
racially it may be _ heteroge- 
neous, but it has one unmis- 
takable racial characteristic; 

practically every American is a souve- 

nir-hunter. The A. E.F.,being an Amer- 

ican outfit earned the ground and lofty 

souvenir-collecting championship of 

the universe. It collected everything 

from belt buckles to big Berthas. 

Result: At Newark Bay, New Jer- 

sey, there is a United States Army 

Warehouse covering more than 130 

acres, in which the Army 

cannot warehouse much of 

anything it wants because 

the A.E. F.’s surplus souve- 

nirs take up all the room. 

How are you going to get 

new quartermaster and ord- 

nance supplies on the same 

130 acres with 2,197 pieces 

of artillery, heavy? Espe- 

tally if, in addition to the 

2197 pieces of artillery, you 

add 4,000 vehicles, and then 

chuck in 70,000 rifles, 10,000 

machine guns, and a lot of 

other equipment, totalling 

$1,117 pieces, and ranging 

from 60 centimeter guns 


A corner devoted to heavy trinkets—trench mortars 





Just one of many parks of captured German artillery, now stored at an Army 
warehouse at Newark Bay, N. J 


down to 249,798 helmet 
ornaments. You’re 
crowded, that’s all. 
Wherefore, Uncle 
Sam’s Army is anxious 
to get rid of the souve- 
nirs. Not that they’re a 
drug on the market—on 
the contrary, there’s a 


Two such parks of artil- 
lery limbers and other ex- 
German vehicles are to be 
junked, their value as 
trophies being negligible 


It took about a whole German army 
to carry the 70,000 captured rifles 
now stored at Newark Bay 


heavy demand for them—but Congress 
has never quite got around to legisla- 
tion and appropriation necessary for 
distribution. Naturally, The Ameri- 
can Legion is interested. Right now, 
the Legion and the War Department 
are in favor of a bill which will pro- 
vide for sending the doughboy’s tro- 
phies back to his home town, about in 
the proportion that the home town sent 
doughboys after the trophies. Having 
Legion backing, the bill is expected to 
go through, especially when Congress- 
men hear that ex-service men are for 
it, as they will, if the ex-service men 
let them know. 

The bill now pending provides for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Vice Commanders Take Charge 


By Wallgren 
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Training the Post for 
Amateur Boxing 


By Loy J. Molumby 


Commander-Elect, Department of Montana, The American Legion 


an art. It differs as much 

from the bare-knuckle fighting 

of the past as the ammunition 
and equipment of the Civil War dif- 
fered trom the ammunition and equip- 
ment of the World War. 

A champion boxer today has mas- 
tered a technique as intricate as that 
of a ballet dancer, of a veteran bayonet 
fighter or a master of fence. He 
must know the value of time and 
measure, the two great principles of 
offense and defense. He must be 
trained physically to co-ordinate hand 
and eye and brain to quick action. 
He must develop flexibility of muscle. 
He must possess poise, concentration 
and control of temper. 

Although only a few of the avail- 
able crop of healthy, normal young 
men develop into professional boxers, 
and a still smaller percentage become 
champions, it benefits any healthy 
young man to take up boxing as a 
sport, an exercise, although he doesn’t 
have to spend all his hours of recrea- 
tin in the development of his boxing 
skill. To do so would be a waste of 
time unless he intended becoming a 
professional. 

I like professional boxing, but I like 
amateur boxing better because more 
young men profit by it. The amateurs 
exercise and don’t merely sit on a chair 
or bench and watch us others do the 
wrk. A boy who boxes gets real 
benefits. For one thing it gives him 
confidence in himself. A smaller man 
with a knowledge of the art can better 
resist the attack of a large and power- 
ful bully who has strength and nothing 
ele. It teaches him to be self-re- 
liant and cool in a crisis. It teaches 
him to take care of his body physically. 
And his boxing will help, if he is a 
legionnaire, in the promotion of the 
sport by his post. 

To encourage mass boxing I will 

how a post can conduct an 
amateur boxing exhibition. Of course 
wsts have made money by profes- 
sonal fights and everyone concerned 
lus been satisfied. When competent 
men conduct the bouts no words can 
said against them. Just the same 
wine, toward 4 on tournaments 
on posts because the greater 

umber will benefit. 
post can stage two kinds of ama- 
tur shows, the first for experienced 
amateurs, that is, men who have had 
years of competition in bouts 
for medals and cups but not for money; 
second for novices. For the first, 
ashow for amateurs of some skill, the 
program would be eight bouts 
four rounds each in the eight major 
Weight divisions ; flyweight, 112 pounds; 

‘ ’ ight, 118; featherweight, 126; 
lightweight, 135; welterweight, 147; 
Pa eight, 160; light heavyweight, 

} heavyweight, all over 175. 


Be as practiced today is 


These eight fights of four rounds 
each would take two hours if all the 
bouts went the limit without a knock- 
out. This doesn’t count the time be- 
tween bouts, which should not total 
more than an hour more, and by good 
management need not take more than 
half an hour. The whole show then, 
counting the fighting time, two hours, 
and the half hour between bovts would 
consume between two hours and a half 
and three hours. This insures an in- 





ME: MOLUMBY is a box- 

ing fan. Moreover, he 
knows how boxing matches 
should be staged. Montana’s 
boxing law, which was en- 
acted at the Legion’s behest, 
has permitted scores of bouts 
with which the author has been 
connected, both in promotion 
and supervision. Here he 
tells the best methods for the 
exhibition of amateur boxing 

matches. 











teresting show. Long drawn out ex- 
hibitions bore the spectators. 

If bouts can’t be arranged in eight 
different classes, arrange for extra 
bouts in the classes where material is 
abundant. If no welterweights are 
available but the lightweights are plen- 
tiful, then put on two lightweight con- 
tests. Make the best bout the main 
event and start the poorer contests 
first. 

The eight-bout amateur show has 
much to commend it, but still better 
will it be for a post if it can run off 
a novice tournament. With big, ten- 
ounce pillow gloves, padded rings and 
wrapped ropes, examination of the 
contestants by a physician and a short- 
ening of the bouts to two or three 
rounds, the novices will have a hard 
time getting hurt. Although a good 
pene from a ten-ounce glove may not 

soporific, it smarts enough to make 
the bouts lively. 

Invite the high school students and 
other young men of your city or 
town to compete with the Legion 
novices. Offer medalsand cups as prizes 
which may be paid for by a small 
entry fee from the competitors, say 
twenty-five or fifty cents, and by an 
admission charge of from fifty cents 
to two dollars. These. novice bouts 
would draw good crowds. Old experi- 
enced fight fans like to attend them 
because of the earnestness of the 
young men. They don’t dance around 
and guard and block as carefully as 
some of the professionals. They go 
at it hammer and tongs. 


In such an amateur tournament, 
former President Roosevelt while a stu- 
dent at Harvard first became interested 
in the sport. He fought his way into 
the semi-finals of the lightweight class 
before he was eliminated. Roosevelt 
regarded the knowledge of boxing 
gained in this tournament as one of 
the most valuable of his accomplish- 
ments. 

Say that one hundred entered the 
amateur bouts. That would mean at 
the start fifty bouts, then twenty-five 
bouts and so on down to the finals. 
Such a program would take two 
nights to complete. 

What adds to the interest of a large 
field of amateur entries is that the 
men do not know whom they will fight 
until a few minutes before the con- 
test. Just before the bout competi- 
tors draw numbers to determine their 
opponents. As this pairing of op- 
ponents is one of the details most likely 
to cause confusion and work unfair- 
ness upon the men, I give in full the 
method employed by colleges and the 
A. A. U. in matching. 


Having the first preliminary round to 
reduce the number of competitors to two, 
four, eight, sixteen, and so on. (Thus, if 
there are three competitors, have one pre- 
liminary bout to reduce to two; if five, 
have one bout to reduce to four; if six, 
have two bouts to reduce to four; if seven, 
have three bouts to reduce to four; if nine, 
have one bout to reduce to eight; if ten, 
have two bouts to reduce to eight; if eleven, 
have three bouts to reduce to eight, and 
soon.) Competitors drawing a bye on the 
first drawing on each day shall receive the 
lowest numbers on the second drawing. 
Thus, if there be one bye drawn, such com- 
petitor sHall receive No. 1; if two byes are 
drawn, such competitors shall receive Nos. 
1 and 2; for the second drawing, and if 
there be three byes, such competitors shall 
receive the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in the second 
drawing. In all drawings where Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, and so on, are drawn, No. 1 com- 
petes with No. 2, 3 with 4, and so on. 
When the class is brought to a multiple 
of two, four, eight or sixteen, the contest 
proceeds regularly to the final bout. Where 
the competition is not concluded in one day, 
there shall be a new drawing for each sub- 
sequent round of bouts started on a follow- 
ing day. The winner of the final bout re- 


‘ceives first prize and the loser receives 


second prize. 


I would like to say right here that 
a post should first get a license to con- 
duct the bouts from the proper author- 
ity, whether it be the chief of police, the 
board of aldermen or the state boxing 
commission. Don’t do what once was 
done by one post in a large city in 
the Middle West. It advertised a 
contest between two professionals, 
printed the posters, engaged the halls, 
hired the ushers and sold tickets before 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A great American monument—the Lincoln Memorial at Washington 


War Memorials Bad and Good 


By Charles Moore 


Chairman, National Commission of Fine Arts 


















superlative degree all the elements 
which constitute the true war memo- 
rial of a people. 

Probably the world today could not 


great line of buildings and connecting 
parks which form the backbone, or cen- 
tral axis, of Paris. Like the dome of 
the United States Capitol, it is located 












at the intersection of several avenues, 
so that it forms an object of interest 
as one approaches it from each of 


produce the equal of the Arch of Tri- 
umph in Paris; but those elements 
which give it distinction must be 
found in every true war memorial, be many points. 
it great or small, in city or in coun- In Washington the memorial to 
try towns, in Europe or in America. Abraham Lincoln also occupies a point 
The first of these elements is the of vantage. It, too, forms the ending 
location. The Arch is placed on the of the great composition which, be 


—E 
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agree 


HE impulse to build 

monuments is older 

than civilization and is 

universal among man- 
kind. France, unlike other na- 
tions, commemorates her de- 
feats; never her victories. The 
wars of Napoleon ended for 
him in humiliation and exile; 
the great arch in Paris repre- 
sents the patriotism, the sacri- 
fices and the indomitable cour- 
age of the French people. The 
structure itself, dominating the 
most complete and best-ordered 
city in the world, typifies the 
soul of France. It contains in 























Which is the finer memorial to Admiral DuPont, the stiff, epauletted figure with sword 
and field glasses or the fountain which has taken its place in DuPont Circle, Washington: 
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purpose. In towns often the.one 
commanding space is already 
occupied by a Civil War monu- 
ment and a second site must be 
selected. In such cases it is nec- 
essary carefully to plan so that 
the two monuments shall live in 
peace one with the other. Ifthe 
Civil War monument is bad, as 
most of them are, the new 
memorial should be placed be- 
yond the pernicious influence of 
the old one. At any rate the 
first consideration should be 


' rh Bases: given to the location, for on that 
: Slnapapamanancet © the design and character of the 
a | ef monument depends. 

* The second element is the 


design. If the monument is 
to be lastingly satisfactory, 
the design must be original. 
The vast majority of Civil 
War monuments are soldiers 
of granite or metal, turned 
out by the stonecutter or the 
foundryman from a stock de- 























Flagpoles good and bad; above, flagpoles before the Cathedral of St. iw j 
Mark’s, Venice; right, at Fort Myer, Virginia, a typical example of the 
jointed, guyed affair that is “a bad example of the steamfitter’s art” 


cting 
cen- ginning with the Capitol and carrying there is difficulty in finding or | Re 





1e of on through the monument to Wash-_ creating a center on which to lo- 

vated ington, forms the main axis of the city. cate a memorial. Kansas City 

nues, It is the good fortune of the capital has found and utilized such a 

erest of the United States that it was’ commanding location, but most 

h of planned from the beginning as a work of the larger cities are still grop- 1 
of art, and was provided with such’ ing for a suitable site. mil 

l to focal points as give distinction to Paris. In the smaller towns and vil- r 

roint Most American cities and towns were _lages there are public squares or 

ding nt planned in advance, but have _ intersections of streets or roads 


grown up in haphazard fashion; and which may be adapted to the 





















sign. Any person who takes the trouble 
to compare one of these figures with a 
real man notices at once how unlike the 
so-called art is to nature. The gran- 
ite soldiers wear trousers furrowed 
like a newly plowed field; the lock of 
the gun is necessarily exaggerated out 
of all semblance to the real thing in 
order to accommodate the design to 
the hard stone; a stump is introduced 
for no known reason; the eyes have the 
unnatural stare of a glass eye; and 
then the figure is perched on a column 
which makes it seem too small. As a 
result the novelty soon wears off and 
the monument, which should embody 
the most sacred feelings of the com- 
munity, becomes a laughing stock and 
a subject for jibes. Instead of teach- 
ing a lesson of patriotism to the 
The Arch of Triumph, Paris, “contains in superlative degree all the elements younger generations, it is to them a 

which constitute the true war memorial of a people” subject of derision. It is only another 
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object from the bargain counter; and 
so by reason of its inherent badness it 
defeats its purpose. 

We of today laugh at the grotesque 
figures of the soldiers of the Civil War, 
with their strange uniforms, whether 
Union or Confederate. Will not the 
doughboy of the World War, with his 
clumsy helmet, his sagging belt and the 
other burdens of his equipment, seem 
even more grotesque to the coming 
generations? And yet we are setting 
up doughboys all over the land. 

In any case where the interest in a 


should be in proportion to the pole; and 
on occasions of celebration an especial- 
ly large and fine flag should be flown. 

There are many forms suited for war 
memorials. A fountain either in a 
park or by the wayside, simple or elab- 
orate; a village green well laid out and 
well kept; a gateway monumental in 
character; a stained-glass window, are 
among the appropriate objects. 

The tablet, of course, is the most 
common form used. Here some words 
of caution are necessary. In a short 
time a bronze tablet placed out of doors 


——= 


has been adopted, much as one wouy 
have preferred the cross as ma 
the sacrifice of life for a cause, 
this fact does not preclude the use ¢ 
the cross as a general memorial; and 
among all forms the cross is signif. 
cant and appropriate in the hi 
degree. It does not much matter 
formr the memorial takes, provided th 
thing itself is well done and is imbued 
with the national memorial spirit, 
There is one reason why a fine 
flying the emblem of the United Stats 
is singularly appropriate. It expresses 





statue depends on the 
portrayal of the 
garb rather than the hu- 
man body, time quickly 
throws the production on 
the scrap pile. A sculptor 
of genius may make the 
hero shine through his 
clothes, but geniuses are 
rare, whereas. sculptors 
who make lay figures are 
as common as sparrows. 

Why use a statue for a 
memorial? A good sculp- 
tor commands from $5,000 
to $25,000 for a single 
figure. Indeed the me- 
chanical work alone, if 
well executed, costs about 
$5,000. Instead of a poor 
statue that must fail to 
interest the next genera- 
tion, why not use some 
other form? 

Half a century ago ev- 
ery community had its 
flagpole. Today few towns 
have flagpoles. Yet there 
is nothing that so stirs 
the heart of a red-blooded 
man or woman as does the 
flag of the United States 
—when peer dis- 
played. We have become 
careless about the use of 
the flag. We use it for 
drapery and for decora- 
tion. Even the War De- 
partment defies its own 
regulations and covers the 
fronts of buildings with 


Some Suitable War 
Memorials 


Suggested by the National Commission of Fine 
Arts and the American Federation of Arts 


FiacstaFF with Memoriat Base. Expense will vary with 
simplicity or elaborateness of base. Location and surround- 
ings important considerations in selecting type of staff. 
Fountain. Designed to afford place for inscriptions. Cost 
from a few hundred to many thousand dollars. Recognition 
of this type of memorial is gaining rapidly in America. 
Bripce. Should derive chief beauty from graceful proportions 
and worthiness of material used. Memorial features may be 
tablets, sculpture or monuments at bridge approaches. 
Burtpinc. To be devoted to high educational or humani- 
tarian purposes. A building entirely utilitarian cannot 
altogether satisfy the desire for a commemorative work of art. 
Tasiet. Outdoor or indoor. Much depends on design of 
lettering. Inscription should be designed even to names of 
individuals, and not made from stock type. 

Gateway. To park or other public place. , 
Sympotic Group. Talent of a high order is required for 
successful presentation. 

Portrait Statue. So rarely is this a work of art that all 
other possibilities should be exhausted before the portrait 
statue is considered. 

Stainep Giass Winpow. Requires special study and con- 
sideration, and should only be taken up with competent 
advice. 

VitLaGE oR Town Green. Can be laid out as playground 
and park, with perhaps fountain and seat bearing inscription, 


the spirit of our nation, 
There are large sections 
of this country where on 
sees no symbols of the 
United States of } 
The generation that 
fought the Civil War is 
passing away. It was my 
good fortune to know per. 
sonally a _ considerable 
number of Confederat 
heroes—Governor Harris 
of Tennessee, Governor 
Vance of North Carolina, 
Governor Barbour of Vir. 
inia, General Gordon, 
eneral Joe Wheeler 
among them. After th 
decision of arms was 
made no men more | 
to the United States could 
be found. With them th 
dead past had buried its 
dead. Their eyes looked 
to the future. Now that 
they are gone, those who 
come after them too often 
are concerned rather with 
the memory of the past 
than with the hope of the 
future. We have the 
Spanish War and the 
World War, both wars of 
the nation, to reunite all 
the people and to set every 
face to the front. It is 
fine to keep green the 
memory of our dear ones; 
but there is the living 
present whose problems 
must be met daily and 


looped-up flags. Old Glory 
should float free on its 
staff. You cannot pay too 
much respect to the na- 
tion’s standard. 

A steel pole of sufficient height for 
community use, ornamented with a 
bronze base bearing inscription and 
names can be erected for approximately 
$4,000. A steel pole without visible 
joints, well tapered, costs about $1,000. 
This is not a minimum, and there is no 
maximum. The three flagpoles in front 
of the Union Station in Washington 
cost $7,000 each, but costs have been 
cheapened by newly-invented processes. 
The memorial flagpole at Duluth, with 
the seated figure of a warrior, cost 
many times that amount. But $4,000 is 
the price the writer has arranged to pay 
for a flagpole 90 feet high, designed by 
the leading firm of American architects, 
and executed in the best manner. 

In case a flagpole is the final choice, 
care should be taken that the pole 
stand alone without guys; that it be 
free from ugly joints and have a good 
taper from the base to the top. The 
standard flagpole now used by the War 
Department at posts and military cem- 
eteries is a bad example of the steam- 
fitter’s art. Also, the size of the flag 


or well-designed tablet, as center of memorial interest. 





becomes simply a black spot on marble, 
granite or boulder; and is unpleasant 
to the eye. It is better to cut the in- 
scription in the stone. A marble tablet 
with an inscription that attracts in- 
terest is preferable. The marble may 
be white or colored. The lettering 
should be Roman characters cut V- 
shape. This is the letter and the cut- 
ting used on the World War cemetery 
stones both in this country and in Eng- 
land. Battle scenes should never be put 
on bronze tablets. They are beyond 
the range of the sculpture of today. 
The form most used in England is 
the cross in stone, set up at the cross- 
roads, in the town square, or in the 
cemetery. The graves of the boys who 
fell in France were marked with the 
cross—the cross of sacrifice. It is a 
misfortune that the white wooden cross 
which embodies so many memoriés can- 
not be put into marble for all head- 
stones marking World War graves; but 
stone when cut in the form of the 
wooden cross would break too easily 
and therefore the present headstone 


hourly in the workshop 
and the field. So every 
memorial to our warrit 
men that is worthy th 
name should look mor 
to the future than to the past. 

The World War was fought to pre 
serve civilization. Going through th 
danger zone in 1918 on a ship carrying 
thousands of our eagerly-awaited boys, 
I know the spirit which actuated them, 
know that they were idealists, crus#- 
ders, lovers to the death of peace and 
civilization, and above all loyal to their 
own United States. 

But in all memorial plans it must be 
remembered that there is in this coun- 
try no large body which can work 4s 
such and impose standards. The very 
characteristics which make the Ameri- 
can race strong and virile also tend to 
extreme individuality. 

It is the spiritual quality, the ideal- 
istic feeling, that should be inherent in 
every war memorial. Just as im 
splendid Arch in Paris pulses the 
of the French nation, so in every 
war memorial we erect, no matter how 
simple, there should inhere the feel- 
ing of sacrifice for an ideal and of 
patriotic devotion to our common coun- 
try. 
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Keeping Step 








Winter Is Caming 


INGLE bells stuff will be in order 
J almost before we know it. Summer 
ison its last legs, and it’s only a mat- 
ter of weeks before we'll all be pitying 
the poor sailors at sea, these brisk, 
frost-bitten nights. 

Here’s a recipe to stave off frost- 
bite: “Keep busy!” We got it out of 
thefiles. We have a drawerful, nearly, 
of dope on winter activities, and there’s 
hardly a sheet there that doesn’t rep- 
resent some worth while post activity 
that was put on last winter or the win- 
ter before. We couldn’t hope to cata- 
jog them all, but we can give an idea 
of a few of them. 

Football, for instance. We found 
meords of leagues in Minnesota, and 
jagues in Missouri. We found Legion 
teams in almost every State of the 
Union. We found that some posts had 
malized great profit from football— 
and generally from good amateur foot- 
all, without the tinge of professional- 
im which seems to be unpopular in 
this sport. 

And shows: If we had the whole 
issue of the Weekly to ourselves, we 
couldn’t find space to tell about half 
the shows that could be put on. There 
are dramas and farces, tragedies and 
comedies, musical comedies and non- 
musical comedies. Even opera doesn’t 
sem to be too pretentious for the Le- 
gon, The business of putting on 
shows occupied a good part of last win- 
te’s time for a good many thousand 

ion members. 

hockey, and basketball, and 

sh, you ought to see the 

mmber of dances we found recorded 
inthat file. We never knew there were 
that many different kinds in the world. 
Then, too, there were letters from post 
cmmanders about banquets, and 
mgar-eats (that was Vermont), and 
, and concerts, and a dozen 

things. 

Well, we kind of glided over all these 
: knowing that the average post 
Spretty familiar even with the fifty- 
seen (or maybe it was twenty thou- 
am) varieties of dances. Until we 
‘ame to a letter from Toledo, Ohio. 

Toledo they evidently got through 

usual winter program early and 
looking around for new worlds 
conquer. So they picked out a Boy 
troop to work on. They worked 
well. That Scout troop went big this 
‘mmer, From a decrepit organization 
if dissatisfied kids, it grew into one of 
strongest troops in the State. We 
Went on through the Site, and found- 
- organizing a Boy Scout troop 
imtthe only thing posts can do when 
through with their entertain- 

es. 




















Take the case of the disabled man. 
Not less than a hundred posts had 


written in to tell how they’d gone 
through the winter without missing a 
week when they didn’t do something 
for the disabled men in their neighbor- 
hood. Shows hitched up pretty well in 
this connection. A lot of posts, after 
giving successful shows to which the 
more fortunate people of their towns 
had to contribute real money, went out 
to near-by hospitals and put on the 
same shows, gratis, for disabled men. 
And the indoor sports helped, too. 
A lot of disabled men were Legion 
guests at basketball, football and such 





Legion Calendar 
The Essay Contest 


If all the school children eligible to 
enter the contest from your town do 
not enter, somebody will be to blame 
because they weren’t told about it. 
Essays must be in the hands of County 
Superintendents by October 6th. 


{ Fall and Winter 


Now is the time for posts to plan 
their winter programs. You can’t 
spend your indoor season better than 
on Legion activities. 








Thanksgiving 





If you’re going to give a Thanks- 
giving dinner for the disabled men of 
your neighborhood, this is as good a 
time as any to start figuring. 


The Fourth National 


Convention 





New Orleans promises the best 
time yet. Reduced railroad fares 
are a certainty. Nobody who was 
at Kansas City will fail to be at 
New Orleans. Ask ’em! 











And they were Legion guests 


games. 
And 


at banquets, and concerts, too. 
Auxiliary guests. 

As a matter of fact, we had a hard 
time deciding whether the average Le- 
gion post’s fall and winter program 
was aimed at the welfare of the post 
or at the welfare of the community. 
The answer, of course, is that in every 
case the welfare of the post and the 
community are identical. 

Then we came across a letter from 
Tennessee. Said a post official: 


Our outfit put on a show last winter—a 
revue, something on the Follies order. We 
made $1,100, largely because ours is a good- 













sized city, which isn’t visited by all the best 
shows, and because ours was a darned good 
show. Also we advertised it well, and the 
people who saw it the first night told every- 
body else it was a good show, so the next 
two nights brought even bigger crowds. 

Well, we planned to put on a similar 
show this year. Last week we started to 
get out a cast, and we wrote to the fellow 
who coached us last year. Do you believe 
it, but somebody had stolen our coach! 
He’d been signed up to coach only one show 
in our town during the winter, and that 
for a fraternal organization. They had seen 
how good our show had been the year be- 
fore, and they stole our thunder. 


The chap who wrote the letter was 
pretty mad, but he also put in a line 
or two about the post itself being to 
blame for not looking ahead far 
enough. Well, we’re no Follies coach, 
and we don’t know what proportion of 
the Tennessee success was due to the 
coach, nor do we know if it’s good dope 
to hire a man to stage a show like that 
a whole year in advance. But we do 
know that if a show is put on it has 
to be a good show, and good shows are 
as hard as Rome when it comes to 
building them overnight. They take a 
lot of hard work. We remember going 
to a show Lafayette Post put on in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., almost two years 
ago. That was a good show, but one 
of the actors told us he’d given three 
nights a week for two months to it, 
and we also know that the post had 
been planning it for four months. 

By the way, how about a few sleigh 
rides this winter? 








Stickers 





ERTIN ACIT Y—stick-to-itiveness, 

whatever you want to call it—is a 
characteristic of the Legion. THat 
trait helped earn Ferdinand Lefort 
Post, Thibodaux, La., exactly $900. 
The post had arranged for an old- 
fashioned country fair. It rained. 
The citizens sympathized with the fel- 
lows for their hard luck and encour- 
aged them to try again. So the fel- 
lows tried again on the next Saturday 


and Sunday. It rained both Saturday 
and Sunday. That was _stick-to- 
itiveness., 


But such a quality alone may not 


win even in the long run. Foresight 
is just as valuable. 
This post had foresight. When the 


first dates were set, Commander Gas- 
ton L. Braud took out rain insurance 
for two hundred berries. The post had 
that money to back the next show, 
wherefore, the next show couldn’t lose. 
But did it rain during the next show? 
remarks somebody in the back row. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Psyment is made for original material suitable for this department. Unavailable manuscript will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope 





Misery Loves Company 

A recruit of the 135th Minnesota 
National Guard, despite his short 
experience, had thoroughly estab- 
lished his title to being the worst 
shot in the outfit, if not in the 
world. On the range one day he 
made clean misses on nine shots 
and nine times the flag waved 
viciously. The tenth shot was like- 
wise a miss, and this time the dis- 
gusted marker in the trench waved 
his flag again and, to add emphasis, 
et again. The rookie let out a 

llow of triumph. 

“Why all the joy?” demanded his 
sergeant sourly. 

“Oh,” yelled the John. “Some 
other son of a gun missed my tar- 
get, too.” 


Don’t Crowd 


He was an ex-gob and had de- 
cided to give France the once-over, 
but this time he was going to do it 
in style. Accordingly, he took a 
first-class cabin, disposed his lug- 
gage and then sauntered on deck 
with a view toward stretching him- 
self in a long chair and taking - 
things easy. To his horror he saw 
a line forming, reminiscent of the 
old days. 

“Wot’s this? Wot’s this?” he 
gasped to a passing steward. “Fire 
rill?” 

“No, sir,” replied the steward. “The 
ship’s about to cross the three-mile line. 
That’s all.” 





An Easy One 


Current Events Teacher: “Who mar- 
ried Princess Mary?” 
Owner of Quickest Hand: “Oh, I know 
that one. Doug!” 
Hard Labor 


“How did young Fastpace earn his 
fortune?” 
“He behaved himself until after his rich 


uncle died.” 
Ouch! 
“How do you like your drill ser- 


“Oh, he bores me terribly.” 


Jim: 
geant?” 
Joe: 


Interest in Investment 


“I understand that the cook who had 
been in ay family for years left you 
$10,000 when she died.” 

“Yes, that’s true, but remember I had 
quite a roll myself before I started paying 
her wages.” 


Up in the Air 


“An’ phwat did the judge say to your 
Mickey?” says Mrs. Murphy to rs. 
O’Leary. 


“Sure, he let him down wit’ a suspended 
~ agguaaaal says Mrs. O’Leary to Mrs. Mur- 
phy. 
“Och, is it after hangin’ the poor lad he 
is then?” says Mrs. Murphy to Mrs. 
O'Leary. 


Too Bad 


The poet was in a confidential mood. 
Things had been breaking badly and he 
felt that he must tell some one about his 
troubles. 

“Now I feel this way,” he said to the 
fair young thing at the summer resort. 
“If I only had a wife who could sympathize 

th my work—” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “I feel so sorry 
for it!” 
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Raw, Raw, Raw! 


- All the other excuses had beer 
tried and found wanting when sud. 
denly the buck bethought himse 
of a new one. He went to the 
orderly room to try it out. 
“Sarge,” he complained to the 
topper, “I can’t go on K.P, today 
I got the itch.” / 
“Itch, eh?” queried the three 
stripes-plus-diamond. “All Tight, 
company clerk, scratch him out,” 


She Knew the Rules 


Roxie, a colored mammy, had 
been frequently admonished by her 
mistress for her addiction to smok. 
ing a pipe. She promised fre 
quently to break the habit but al. 
ways succumbed. Finally, when her 
mistress caught her at it again, the 
latter iost her patience. 

“Roxie,” she exclaimed, “if you 
won't stop that bad habit for any 
other reason, do so because it i 
right to stop it. You are a good 
church member—don’t you know 
that smoking makes the breath m. 
pleasant, and that nothing um. 
clean can enter the Kingdom of 








“There’s Jack and his girl quarreling again.” 
“My, how upsetting!” 
“Yes—it'll probably end in a falling out.” 


Practice Needed 


There wasn’t a much tougher outfit in 
the whole State of Wyoming than the. Fly- 
ing V, and it was with some surprise that 
the cowboys had gathered together and 
heard the boss proclaim: . 

“I want you fellers to get out yer guns 
and practice up a bit.” 

“What fer?” demanded the chorus. 

“Well, we’re goin’ into Chicago with a 
train of cattle in a week or so, an’ we 
wanta be able to at least hold our own.” 


Hazardous Calling 


Tramp A: “Things ain’t what dey was.” 

Tramp B: “Nah! Here lately a feller 
can’t hardly ask fer work fer fear of git- 
tin’ it.” 


Chance Somewhere 


“IT understand that the politician who was 
just defeated is an optimist. I suppose his 
motto is ‘Somewhere the sun is always 
shining.’ ” 

“No, it’s more practical. It’s ‘Somewhere 
the polls are always open.’” 


Cautious Ultimatum 


Mrs. Specksome: “John, you simply must 
stop mumbling in your sleep.” 
r. Specksome: “Don’t be so blamed 
curious. I absolutely refuse to talk out 
loud. So there!” 


A New Kick 

Polly and Peggy, the two flappiest flaps 
in town, were taking in their first ball 
game. They didn’t know much about the 
players and less about the rules, so their 
interest centered on the one man on the 
field who was dressed in civilian clothes. 

“Wouldn’t you fairly hate to be married 
to an umpire, Peg?” demanded Polly about 
the end of the fifth. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Peggy judi- - 


cially. “They make good money and they’re 
always on: the job.” 


“I know,-+you poor materialist. But just 


think of. being tied to a man who’s so used 
to having the last word in an argument.” 





Heaven ?” 

“Suah, Ah does, ma’am,” replied 
Roxie, puffing away contentedly, 
“But dat don’ worry me none, 
honey. Bless yo’ heart, when Ah 
enters de Kingdom of Hebbin Ah 
figgers on leavin’ mah breath behin’” 


And Nothing But the Truth 


At the trial of a case involving som 
architectural plans a number of nationally 
prominent architects were put on the stand 
as experts. Finally one William Sumner, 
a local architect of no particular repute 
tion, was called. The plaintiff's attorney 
started to cross-examine him, demanding: 

“Who do you consider the greatest archi- 
tect in the world?” 

“William Sumner,” was the immediate 
reply. 

There was a roar of laughter, in whi 
the witness did not join. At the close o 
the trial one of his friends came up to him 
and asked: 

“Didn’t you go a little strong ther, 
Bill?” 

“Where—how ?” queried Sumner. 

“Settin’ up there and claimin’ to be th 
greatest architect in the world with all then 
big bugs around.” 

“Well, what else could I say?” asked th 
veracious Sumner. “I was under oath, 
wasn’t I?” 





Gone or ? 

“Do you believe in telepathy, Miss 
Flappe?” asked the bashful caller across 
the space that intervened. 

“Telepathy? Er—lI’m not sure I know 
what you mean, Mr. Babbitt.” . 

“Why, thought transference, you know. 

“Oh. Good gracious, no! If there was 
anything in it you wouldn't be sitting 
where you are.” 


Requiescat 
“Mary had a little lamb”: 
It almost makes me cry, : 
The way the jokesmiths keep this up 
And won’t let Mary die. 


An Insidious Trouble 
“An’ how is Patrick, Mrs. Callahan?” 
asked one of that lady’s neighbors. Poor 
boy, what do th’ doctors say av his loongs: 
“He says there’s never a thing th matter 
wit’ Patrick’s loongs now,” replied Mrs 
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, “but he ain’t denyin’ they've got 
Ge night av a tindincy.” 

«wurra, wurra, an’ is that so now?” ex- | 
qaimed the neighbor dolefully. Then she | 
gsked with some deference after a short | 
pause, “An’ what might a tindincy be, Mrs. 

”” 

“A tindincy,” responded Mrs. Callahan 
with solemnity, “is a thing that ain’t to be 
poken 8V lightly. It’s where what ain’t 
already is likely to come on ye unbe- 


jnownst at anny minute.” 


Internal Threatenings 


“Well, Aunt Chloe, what seems to be 
the trouble?” asked the doctor kindly. 

“ah suah kain’t nebber describe it, 
honey,” answered Aunt Chloe, “but ebery 
time Ah eats all Ah wants, seems like man 
insides gets disenchanted and goes so’ta 
ramblin’, like they don’t feel to home.” 


Say It With Flowers 


Send: ; 
Blue bells to the hypochondriac. 
Wallflowers to the girl who doesn’t dance. 
Morning glory to the man who can still 
enjoy an eye opener. : 
Primroses to the old maid. 
Poppy to the young father. 
lady slippers to the man who doesn’t 
his dates. 
rry to the old church deacon. 
Bleeding heart to the jilted party. 
Dandelion to the social fop. 
Forget-me-not to the man who borrowed 


five. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit to the minister. 
Marigold to the girl who made a rich 
match. 


Everlasting to the woman who’s been 
twenty-five for ten years. 


Solitaire 


"Honey,” began the colored suitor nerv- 
ously five minutes after he had been ac- 
cepted, “when us-all gets married yo’ ain't 





gvine give up dat good job workin’ fo’ de 
white folks, is you?” 

“But,” remonstrated the bride-to-be, | 
“sin't us-all goin’ on a honeymoon and 
have a trip on a train somewheres?” 

“One of us might go, honey. Dey ain’t 
a thing holdin’ me, but you is got ’sponsi- 
bilities.” 


| 

He Was There 

“Oo's icky honey bunch is 00?” she softly 
coved. 


As he let go his hold on the steering 
wheel to grasp the opportunity properly, | 
the car lunged into a ditch. Crawling out | 
and digging the mud from his eyes, he 


. 
™ 


Hold Everything 


A Scotch passenger on a liner was 
bpd an approaching vessel through | 


i ‘ 
“Hoot!” he remarked to a companion. 
“Ss a Scotch ship.” 
can you tell she’s Scotch.” 
“Tak’ the glasses yersel’. D’ye ken that | 
there's nae gulls followin’ her?” 





Outfit Reunions and Notices 


(ONTRIBUTIONS for this column must 
be received three weeks in advance of 
vents with whick they are concerned. 


Comary F, 308np INF.—Fourth 

’ _— annual re- 

ta at the Hampton Hotel, Albany, New 

dock. ve Metta or Speaker 23, at seven 
erninger, 88 Grand 

Street, Albany, New York. 


Sry IN?f.—First annual reunion and clam 


take at Peet's Grove near Lakewood Park, 
, cut, Sunday, September 10. 
Address FP. W. Chesson, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ComPany F, pies te. 78TH (LIGHTNING) 
Dn. Members res in Company F reunion 
nat, in conjunction with 78th Division 
— ¢ City, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, write 


Am: . 
West 434 tt, New ToL on™ Weekly, 627 








F you are going to Europe, 

travel on your own ships 
They are unsurpassed in com- 
bination of luxury, service, speed 
and economy. Accommodations 
are within the means of all, from 
$120 for passage on a one cabin 
ship to suites de luxe on the 
famous George Washington. 


“*Cabin”’ passage simply 
means first-class comfort without 
first-class expense. On five of 
the splendid ships of the “‘522’’ 
type first and second-class dis- 
tinctions have been abolished. 
They carry only cabin pas- 
sengers and third-class. These 
are the “Ships of Democracy’’ 
on which you can get cabin 
passage to Europe for $120. 


Accommodations on Govern- 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 


Managing Operators for 


Passage for every purse on 
U. S. Government Ships 





ment--owned ships, operated by 
the United States Lines, strike 
every note, from solid, happy, 
comfort to almost unimaginable 
luxury. And the service and 
cuisine on every ship of the Lines 
are making devotees of the 
Americans who travel on them. 


Send the blank today and 
learn about your great ships! 


Write Today 


Send the coupon below today 
for your Government's au- 
thoritative travel booklet and 
Sull information about the 
ships that offer these amazing 
low rates. 


Oe 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D.C. 
U. S.H-2256 . 





Please send without obligation the J). 8. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U. 8 Government ships. I am considering 
a trip to Europe( ), The Orient (), South America (), 


My Name 





Business or Profession — SEE — 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 





Town atest 














= 





—_ 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section H-2256 


Washington, D. C. 
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That’s as high as 
I can climb in 
my present job.” 


So wrote an ambi- 
tious lineman to the 
United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools. He didn’t 
want to climb poles all 
of his life, so he enrolled 
for a practical course of home 
study to help him to a higher po- 
sition in his chosen field of work. 

He is making progress. He 
feels that ahead of him are the 
larger responsibility, the leader- 
ship, the higher pay and the bet- 
ter privileges, comforts and as- 
sociations that are sure to come 
to the man who puts more into 
his head. 

Have you gone as high as you 
can with what you now know? 
Do you need more knowledge 
to climb higher? Face these 
big questions. 


Special Terms to Ex-Service Men 


; During the last two years our friendly 
counsel has been given to more than 20,000 
ex-service men now enrolled for our corre- 
spondence'instruction. There is still time 
for others to take advantage of the liberal 
—— offer on tuition. 

i f you want to climb higher, send the 
coupon now for interesting details of our 
service and half-rate plan. 


Some of Our 300 Correspondence Courses 
BUSINESS COURSES 

Business Law 

Complete Letter-Writing 





Accountancy 


Advertising 

Banking Office Management 
Better Letters Practical Speaking 
Bookkeeping Salesmanship 
Business Arithmetic Secretarial 
Business Administration Show Card Writing 
Business English Stenography 


Business Finance Trafic Management 

TECHNICAL AND OTHER COURSES 
Agricultural Courses Insurance Courses 
Applied Psychology Mathematical Courses 
Architecture Mechanical Engineering 
Automobile Courses Own-Your-Home Course 
Building Construction Plan Reading 


Civil Engineering Plumbing 

Courses Poultry Husbandry 
Drafting Courses Radio Engineering 
Electrical Courses Radio Telegraphy 
English Courses Radio Telephony for Ama- 
Factory Management teurs 
Foreign Languages Steam Engineering Courses 
Foremanship Structural Drafting 
Highway Engineering Surveying 
High School Subjects Use of the Slide Rule 
Illustrating Vocational Courses 


Are you an ez-service man? 


Correspondence 


n 


375 Avenue 
Dept. 7-S New York City 


Without obligating me, please advise regarding halt- 
tuition rates and the course in 
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Name 


Full address PA scvacciee 
(Please write plainly) 














No mixing 


Justcrumble up a 


~ Rat Bis-Kit 
about the house. Rats 
will seek it, eat it, die 
outdoors. Easiest, 
quickest, cleanest way. 

ard 35c. Also Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste in tubes, 25c. All Drug 
or General Stores. 

The Rat Biscuit Co. 

Springfield, Ohie 
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They’ve Met Before 


To the Editor: I have been reading in 
the Weekly about General Sawyer and his 
hospitalization program. Let me say that 
when he visited one contract hospital in 
New Hampshire with the President last 
summer Dr. Sawyer and the physician in 
charge made an inspection of the hospital, 
particularly the rooms. After the tour of 
inspection he told the house doctor that the 
place was fine and up to the minute. 

Before making the rounds the house doc- 
tor had said to me, ‘I hope he doesn’t ask 
me to show him through the house as the 
rooms are rotten,” meaning they were dirty 
and unkempt. Later in the day, after the 
ceremonies were over, I got conversing with 
the house doctor and he said to me, “I 
don’t know how the general oyerlooked all 
the dirt because a blind man couldn’t 
avoid it.” 

I am signing my name but don’t want it 
printed, and I would rather you didn’t pub- 
lish the name of the hospital where I am 
now. But I am in a position myself to 
see how badly the Government needs more 
hospitals and that is why I am writing this. 
—A Buddy in a New England hospital. 


For a Non-Skid Legion 

To the Editor: Several letters have re- 
cently appeared suggesting that Legion- 
naires “let ’em slide”; that is, that the 
helping hand be withheld from those veter- 
ans who come to us for aid and advice 
and yet decline or neglect to join the 
Legion. I do not agree that the less for- 
tunate should be allowed to slide. 

I have not had occasion to ask for any- 
thing for myself, and I do not anticipate 
the necessity of having to do so. And I 
am sure that I am one with thousands 
whose primary reason for membership in 
the Legion is their firm conviction that 
this is one organization which will always 
give wholehearted assistance to all who ask 
in Liberty’s name, regardless of whether it 
is their financial circumstance or their 
mental attitude which keeps them from 
joining with us at the time. 

Of a surety, the most determined “let ’em 
slide” advocate will come to the aid of 
those whose pockets are empty. Should 
not they be similarly generous to those 
whose minds are in poverty? Are the 
dollar mark and number of members our 
only goals? They are not. We are also 
ambitious to be true Americans, and we 
will lend our moral and educational as well 
as more material assistance to all veter- 
ans, to the end that we may eventually 
bring all into the fold, not as cattle herded 
with a lash but as comrades who have come 
unto a gentle understanding and have 
banded together so that they may be the 
more able to serve America and humanity. 
—W. S. Vawter, Los Angeles, Calif. 





To the Editor: I heartily disagree with 
the “let ’em slide” sentiment. I think non- 
members for whom the Legion helped file 
claims were in some cases asked by out- 
siders to file their claims through the Le- 
gion after the Legion had agreed to do it; 
in some cases, the Legion asked for the 
privilege of filing the claims, and in some 
cases the men would have got their com- 
pensation without the Legion’s help. 

Probably the reason for the failure of 
the service drive in some posts was their 
failure to convince eligibles of the need 
and possibilities of such an organization. 
Those who are not willing to join are not 
asking the Legion to help them nearly as 
much as the “let ’em slide” people indi- 
cate. And just because the Legion has 
helped them does not put them under any 
obligation to join the Legion. Even if 
they asked the Legion for help, the Legion 
doesn’t have to heln them, any more than 
they have to join the Legion. 

Ask the non-member eligible to join for 





the good he can do through the Legion, not 


ts made in this department. Because of space 
letters are subject to abridgement. demands, 










just in return for what the Legion has 


done for him. If the Legion woy 

halt on helping eligible non-anembens ail 
confine its work exclusively to membe F 
would lose all chance of getting . on 
hundred percent membership and would be 
repudiating some of its main purposes The 
right and only course to follow is to slide 
after them—or get them before they slide 
—W. E. WILLIAMS, an eligible non-member. 
Faith, S. D. . 


To the Editor: Quite a discussion seems 
to have sprung up among the readers of 
the Weekly lately as to the helping of ex. 
service men who will not join the Legion 
This is one of the hardest questions to 
answer that I know of. Personally I be. 
lieve that the proper thing to do is to keep 
right on as we have and aid every man 
who wore the uniform that needs it, though 
there is a personal question to consider as 
to whether the man himself is worthy of 
help. While I hate to say it, there were 
some men in the service who morally were 
a disgrace to it, though I only met a fey 
in the two divisions in which I served, the 
31st and the 2nd. The Grand Army at our 
age was far weaker than we, but by never 
giving up and by working for the good of 
all the veterans of the Federal armies it 
finally won out and got them all into its 
ranks. If we will not get discouraged and 
keep on as we started we will in the end 
get them all. “Be not weary in well 
doing” is a good rule to follow, I believe— 
CaRL B. TAYLOR, Gordon M. Crothers Post, 
Dade City, Fla. 


The Digest’s Poll 

To the Editor: The writer had the pleas 
ure about a week ago of writing to the 
Literary Digest in relation to the so-called 
bonus and prohibition balloting proposition 
which they are now holding in their maga- 
zine. I have received a reply in which 
they mention they have carefully consid 
ered my letter in relation to the subject, 
and they seem to feel that The American 
Legion Weekly is very unfair in its atti- 
tude toward the Literary Digest. I sin 
cerely hope this is not so, and that we may 
be able to give the Literary Digest a chance 
to discuss this matter in our Weekly, » 
that we may discuss it also. I am e@ 
closing herewith a copy of the letter re 
ceived from the Literary Digest.—Framt 
K. Hrrons, Boston Mass. 


Dear Sir: We thank you for your im 
teresting and carefully considered discu- 
sion of the bonus question in your letter 
of August 8. We still do not see, however, 
that prohibition and the bonus are neces 
sarily “linked” by appearing on the same 
ballot-card, except as this is an indication 
that they are the two livest subjects in the 
general field today. Our “linking” of them 
in quoting the common argument that 8 
tax on beer and wine might pay the bonus 
has been objected to by many American 
Legion men on the ground that it hurts 
the bonus vote, but we believe that the sup- 
pression of nearly any fact or opinion 
could be argued for on the general 
that it might adversely affect some person 
or cause. The American Legion W 
has been so unfair in its attitude towar 
the Digest’s poll that we hardly feel dis- 
posed to attempt any explanation 
its pages. We are holding your letter 
the hope that we may be able to quote from 
it toward the end of the balloting. —Very 
truly yours, THE Literary DIGEsT. 


All Is Vanity, Saith the Preacher 


To the Editor: This is a good one. The 
army doctors discharged me with a fifty 

reent disability. Right arm shot up % 
it, loss of ulnar nerve (making 
paralysis of right hand), loss of middle 
finger of left hand, left shoulder badly 
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a 
grenched out of place—is still there after 
rs. 
on to this: Just to be on the safe 
die, and to know what to expect when I 
"wt of training a year from now, I 
on Veterans Bureau headquarters as to 
ghat mY disability was and what to ex- 
pect. ] was informed that since March 
of this year I had been reduced from a 
rary fifty percent to a temporary 
percent and would be given further 
on completion of training. 
Do you get that? Temporary disability 
and also $1.25 percent. I guess the .25 is 
ent. Dear buddies, our sojourn on 
is earth is but a temporary affair, there- 


= all disabilities are temporary.—TErry, 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Homes for Homesteaders 


T the Editor: I have been much inter- 
ested in the recent discussions on govern- 
ment lands and the troubles of ex-service 
men who have settled on them. 

[wonder if the buddy who got stung on 
the Colorado project asked the advice of 
his old comrades who knew of conditions 
there before he bought; on the other hand, 
| wonder if there was a Legion post near- 
by that was interested in giving him the 
right dope? In other words, was there co- 

ration between the ex-service men living 
in the district and the buddy just arrived 
looking for land and a home? 

In the past two years I have located 
sout fifty ex-service men on grazing 
homesteads under the supervision of this 

These men have been told of the 
drawbacks as well as the advantages of 
this new country, and though a few of them 
have left I have not heard of one who 
claimed to have been stung. Other posts in 
iglated districts, surrounded by land that 
is open to entry and suitable for settle- 
ment, might follow this plan to the benefit 
of both themselves and the settler. 

The homesteader has no easy job in prov- 
ing up on his land, especially when he starts 
with practically no capital, as is generally 
the case. It would seem that the Govern- 
ment could have done something by this 
time to ease the burdens of the veteran- 
homesteader, but instead it has been made 
harder for him. In the first place he has 
to wait an indefinite time for the land to be 
designated; then there may be power-site 
withdrawals that will so entangle him in 
ho that he will be months extricating 
i and gaining the privilege of moving 
onto the land. 

We need a revision of our land laws, 
or at least a revision of the interpreta- 
tion of them, and some form of supervision 
of the General Land Office and Geological 
Survey by the Legion, so that Legion men 
wil know when land is thrown open, and 
wil not have to wait a year after filing 
for designation of an entry, or be tied up 
vith a power-site withdrawal.—C. C. FE.t- 
‘&, Phillipps-Edwards Post, Pinedale, Wyo. 


Legion Death Benefits 


To the Editor: Relative to the letter of 
teby Ap. R. Jones, of Selma, Ala., con- 
“in your issue of August 18th, con- 
‘miig an insurance fund, I wish to state 
teplan Mr. Jones suggests would be very 
fite Were it at all practical. He suggested 
i twenty cents a year be put aside as 
aiiisirance fund to provide a $200 death 
“to any member in good standing 
he iaddition, $250 cash should the mem- 
ott ive thirty years after becoming con- 
= With the Legion. Twenty-five cents 
Ph compounded annually at six percent 
: would amount to only $20.95 in 
ts. From this one can see how 
such a plan would be even 
Te were no death claims. 
not believe The American Legion has 
any reasons for existing other than 
tained in the preamble of its 
$250 in Should Mr. Jones desire 
the fash at the end of thirty years, and 
th benefit in the meantime, I 
better plan than to take out 
thirty-year endowment insur- 
Uncle Sam, which will cost him 
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metal cover. 
use the last scrap of it.) 


1, Williams” is the Long Life Stick. 


number of perfect shaves. 
2. Williams’ makes the Long Life Lather. 





older Top 





the neighborhood of $6.50 a == 
Mma F. Loweit, Chicago, Il. 









Shaving Stick 





Date the Sac 


It’s Easy To Prove Its Long Life 


F course, the main reasons why millions swear by 

Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick are:—its 
thick-body lather; the way it tones up the skin, the 
thoroughness with which it softens any beard, and the 
glove-smooth feel that follows its use. 


But its economy is important too. You can prove how 


It doesn’t dry on the face. 
moist and thick until the shave is finished. 


3. Williams’ gives you Long Life Comfort. 

all day long your skin feels soothed, refreshed, glove-smooth. 
Then save the original box and get a Re-Load. The 
whole stick gives you the last word in economy. 
more about this Long Life Lather. 
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Buy a Williams’ Stick and scratch the date on the 
Use the stick until it is all gone. 
Note the date when it is used 
up. Here’s is what you will find: 


(You can 


You will get from it an almost unbelievable 


It keeps 


Your shave is a pleasant incident, and 


Learn 
Mail coupon below. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 59, Glastonbury, Cona. 
Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick in 2 
large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed, 


Name__ 


Address 








THE AMERICAN LEGION WERK 





Send only $2.00 deposit asa 

good faith and we will ate my od 
of the $49.00 cluster diamond ring, or the 
$50.00 beautifu! solitaire diamon: ring, = 


i) the $12 00 wedding ring. or the 
wrist watch Pay the balance in = 
‘or 


ao 


100.00 sol nd 
00 deposit For the $75 00 diamond, 
send $15 00 deposit Men's with 
same diamonds at 
price. Hundreds of similar bar- 

gains are described in our new catalog. 


2"), 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Wear any article of your choice on trial 
for 30 days If not satisfied send it back 
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money, you can 
_ get your money back. On this guar- 
*fo cannot lose. 


14 Karat solid white gold 
watch. 15 jeweled movement. 
‘ull length i 
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GU TTER SONS 
172 NASSAU ST., piv, 395 NEWYORK 
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° executive 
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minute and wi! y and ease of ‘no 
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We Pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for new Guar- 
anteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children. Allstyles 
and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear 
and satisfy or new hosefree. 











time. No experience is necessary. 
Write for complete line of samples, 


co. 
Hose- 204 Ohio 
STUDY AT HOME 
trained men win bigh positions 
=i oti life. Greater onper~ 
pis now than 4 ¥ 7 
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DO YOU WANT $80 a WEEK? 
make $80 a week—or more 

— selling the wonderful Pioneer line of Home Necessities. 

pap we gg — ay pee eye mre 

for our leaders. 80% to 90% profit to you. You can 

make big money first day and 

profitable business where YOU are the boss. 

Write today for Free Details of Money Making Plan. 


THE PIONEER SOAP C°.,70 St. Paul Ave., Dayton, Ohie 





asking the chief of police’s permission. 
The post committee said that permis- 
sion wasn’t necessary. The chief of 
police would not allow the contest, and 
he was right. 

I will speak of the necessary equip- 
ment for the show. Of course the 
most important is the ring. It should 
be constructed with great care so as 
to prevent such accidents to the boxers 
as striking their heads on the floor, 
smashing splintery wooden ring posts 
with their fists and falling out of the 
ring because of improperly arranged 
ropes. All of these accidents can be 
avoided by care in erecting the ring. 
It should be not less than sixteen feet 
and not more than twenty-four feet 
square and should be formed of hollow 
steel posts of not more than three 
inches in diameter. The superiority 
of steel posts over wood is that they 
don’t obstruct the view and have 
greater strength. The posts should 
extend to a point fifty-eight inches 
above the ring floor. The ring, by the 
way, should be out of doors, if con- 
venient. 


Ropes and Platform 
The ropes should be wrapped in 





some soft material and extend in triple 
lines eighteen inches, thirty-five inches 
and fifty-two inches above the ring 
floor, an arrangement which prevents 
a boxer from springing back from the 
ropes, and protects a man of small 
build from falling out of the ring. 
The platform should not be more than 
four feet above the floor of the build- 
ing, insuring a good view, and should 
be provided with steps from the floor 
to the ring. The platform should ex- 
tend beyond the ropes a distance of 
not less than eighteen inches. The 
ring floor should be padded with cor- 
rugated paper, felt, matting or other 
soft material to a thickness of not less 
than half an inch with a top covering 
of canvas, duck or similar material 
tightly stretched and laced to the ring 
platform. 

The gong should be struck to start 
and end rounds, and the timekeeper 
should blow a whistle ten seconds before 
the start and finish of a round in order 
to give seconds a chance to get ready 
to get in or out of the ring without 
delay. The post should provide buck- 
ets for the use of the contestants, fans, 
resin for canvas, stools for seconds and 
all other equipment including gloves. 
A book of boxing rules issued by the 
state boxing commission where such a 
commission exists will tell the duties 
of the officials. I may summarize, 
though, by naming the officials and 
their duties. The referee goes inside 
the ring with the boxers. He may 
stop a bout if he thinks it one-sided. 
He counts the seconds when a man is 
knocked down. He enforces the rules 
and awards a fight if one fighter fouls 
another. Where there are judges, he 
votes for a winner when the two 
judges disagree on a verdict. The 
duties of a timekeeper are obvious and 








need no explanation. A club physician 
should not only examine the boxers but 


soon have mighty he should have general supervision of 


hygienic conditions. He should ex- 
amine the drinking water, the buckets, 
and see that the hall, if the fight is 


Training the Post for Amateur 


(Continued from page 13) 


———— 





Boxing 





indoors, is properly ventilated, Th 
director of the bout should have chanpe 
of all details. 

Judges should be stationed gt 
“posite sides of the ring, and 
score points. At the end of the 
they should write their separate y 
dicts on pieces of paper and hand 
to the referee. The announcer 
out the result. 












How to Score by Points 


A system of scoring points has 
value in short bouts where a 
out isn’t likely. I will give a 
of checking up points used by 
O’Rourke, secretary of the Nati 
Boxing Association. 
points for each round. 
say that “Knockout” White has 
overwhelming advantage in the 
round over “One Round” Green, th 
score would be White, 9; Green, 1. AL 
ways give the loser one point. h 
round two, Green comes back and wis 
the round by a slight margin; sep 
for the round, Green 6, White 4. Sy 
that at the end of the tenth rom 
White has 55 points to Green’s § 
and in the eleventh round White buts 
his opponent unintentionally. Th 
referee does not deem it severe e 
to stop the fight, yet White should k 
punished by having five points & 
ducted from his score. It is better » 
deduct from his total than to add b 
Green’s score. 

The point method of scoring is bette 
than the round method. This cank 
illustrated by an example of a for 
round fight. Brown hammers Reda 
over the ring in the first round. Th 
judges give Brown the round, 9 tol 
Yet Red shows considerable gamenes 
and ring generalship in the next thre 
rounds and gains a slight advantage 
in each. Under the round system lk 
would have won, 3 to 1. Under th 


point system he will lose, 21 to i 
Thus: 
Brown Rel 
Round One ....... ee | 
. Sere S ‘scowl 6 
” Tee (4.3. SS eae 6 
? Pee okscs © scum 6 
. er Bere 19 


The judges or referee decide points 
primarily upon effectiveness, that % 
how one man is damaged by the blows 
of another. Perhaps one man 
frequently, but the blows do little dam- 
age, hence he doesn’t receive as M 
credit as he would if blows weak 
his adversary. A man who e 
another continuously and whiffs the alt 
or lands on elbows and gloves, isn't 
effective. 

As for the business end of an ams 
teur boxing tournament, I suggest that 
the post pick out competent 2 
promoters. It would be a we 
space for me to tell in detail about 
seating arrangements, ushers, adver- 
tising, and other items which can 
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handled by men with little knowledge 

of boxing but with much experience ® 

conducting other public exhibitions. 
I would advise that the post, if pos 

sible, retain a pretenten give 

novices pointers. u 

learn ott in actual ring combats than 
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s months of gym sparring, so it is 
givisable for them to train a year 
ore entering the tournament. 

day of the contest the men 

dq weigh in at least six hours 
iefore entering the ring. Don’t per- 
nit men to weigh in at the ringside 
pecause this is injurious to young 
jgxers who sap their strength trying 
tp reduce. Gans, the lightweight 
dampion of a few years ago, went 
into quick consumption from his efforts 
scale 133 pounds, the lightweight 





7 night of the show the director 
of the bout will be the busiest official ; 

must see that the contestants report 
st the clubhouse at least two hours 
igfore entering the ring with proper 
ring costume, which includes an alu- 
gum protection cup, which should 
je firmly adjusted to prevent injuries. 
feshould provide the men with buck- 
@, fans, resin and stools for the 


MPROVEMENTS that set a new 

standard of motorcycle quality— 
and prices stabilized at lowered fig- 
ures that will introduce -thousands 
of new riders to ‘‘the greatest sport 
in the world.” 
This is Harley-Davidson’s 1923 an- 
nouncement to Outdoor America. In 
its new models, the Harley-David- 
son stands out pre-eminent as the 
finest motorcycle ever produced. 
Yet priced as low as $305 for the 
famous “World’s Champion” Elec- 
tric Twin! 


—and 10 Improvements! 


New double acting brake that grips like a velvet vise, new roller-bearing 
driving hub for lifetime service,new shock-absorbing tail lamp bracket, hinged 
mud guard, silchrome valves—these are a few of the features which the old rider 
will appreciate instantly. The new rider will simply sense the completeness, the 
amazing power and perfect control of this great motorcy cle—the most economica! 
form of rapid transit—the luxurious mount that delivers 50 miles of swift, unfailing 
travel for one dollar’s worth of “gas,” oil and tires! 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















- wends. See that you get a hard- 
; worker for this job. 
m, te With good officials who know the) 
1. ALE mies, and who have made all proper | 
t he grangements, an amateur boxing tour- | 
d wins nament for novices can be run off as| 
seo gecessfully and as beneficially to the 
. Saf} ung men as a well-regulated track 
round | and field meet. 
r’s &, 
, ys 
noe} Back in St. Mihiel 
uld be : 
ts de (Continued from page 8) 
ter ty 
dd t § an from years of pfivation and even | 
imprisonment, but dauntless always | 
better jubilant then. He, the very prop 
“an kh @ ai tallying point of the imprisoned 
fou. § tm, and his mother, a bent old woman 
ed al @ of eighty-sever, had stood the four 
Te § yas of Prussian occupation and it 
}toL@ wastheir proud boast that not once, 
neness § despite all the bombardment, had they 
thre | ever deigned to descend to the caves. 
sntage | Indeed, the old lady’s only complaint 
he | Wasthat for four years she had had no 
or the § candy. So the next week, as I passed 
to 19 § that way, I-gave her a box of candy I 
had picked up at the Salvation Army 
Mi but in the woods below Thiaucourt. 
1 Now, four years later, I stood at the 
; door in the Rue Carnot and rang the 
5 bd. I was shown to the curé’s study. 
5 At sight of me he was up in a jiffy, 
a with both arms outstretched. 
19 figure!” he cried, meaning my 
fueand not my figure. “Le soldat qui 
points § * gl ma petite maman avec les 
at 5 § “Pons ~américains! Comme vous 
blows § “bienvenu!” 
lands § Atithere was la petite maman her- | 
dam-§ “i ninety years old and telling her | 
much ¥ bais for dear life. She excused her- 
kened rising on the somewhat boast- 
ushes | ‘# Swe that she was nearly a hundred. 
1e aif tw bells hang in the St. Mihiel 
isn't | *pleto replace those stolen by the 
Germans, and these had just been bap- 
ama- § Wed. ere was a little of the bap- 
; that tinal Benedictine still left in the curé’s 
on as We filled our glasses and drank 
te of tld times and the new. It was 
it the 94 Seat reunion. 
dver- r 
n ' 
: Department Conventions 
ce 10 ent of 
ns, Bet Staal convention will "be held ic 
"pos: P » September 22 and 23. 
ive fonvention of the 
mia Si eyes, So 
» instea ° s 
— caeptember % 8 and 9, as “originally 
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a free demonstration (or 
write us for literature). 
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BECOME A 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


No strikes. No lockouts. When everybody else is worrying about his job or looking for work, the U. S, 
Civil Service Employe is earning good, steady pay in a pleasant occupation of his own selection. 
EARN $1600 to $2300. Let me train you to pass the U. S. Civil Service Examination with 

high rating so you can get a position quickest at $1600 to $2300 a year. I have 

trai thousands to successfully pass the examination. Money refunded if yn- 
successful in securing a position. Write today. Service men given pref- 
erence. Mail coupon for catalog. 

PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Dept. 639 Rochester, N. Y. 













reson 
Civil Servic hoo! 
Dept.639, Rochester, N ase 
Sir: Send me without charge 
your catalog, describing this and other 
S. Government positions. 
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eut and 

matched blue-white 

3 diamonds are skilfully 

set in a special, patented disc of Platinum. 

Resembles $350 solitaire. Send only $2.00— 

ring will be forwarded to you by return mail 

for your examination. If entirely satisfactory 

pay balance in ten months, $4.30 a month 
until the total price of $45 has been paid 
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amonds, Watches and 
jewelry. Send for copy No. 1032-P 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
° 
L:W-SWEET INC. 


1650 -!660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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TAILORING CO. . 
Chicago 


Tailors Dept. J-302 


AGENTS: $6 a Day 


taking orders for New Kerogas Burner. Makes any 
stove a gas stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
est fuel known. Fits any stove. 


WASHINGTON 
Wholesale 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WREny 


The Man Who Found Garcia 


(Continued from page 9) 


tenant as a bright young subaltern just 
| out of the Academy. The casting di- 


| rector will make the mistake of his life , 


|if he assigns this réle to a juvenile. 
For Rowan, Andrew S., in May of ’98, 
has already been on the payroll of the 
United States Army for twenty years; 
three as a West Point cadet; nine as a 
second looey; eight more as a first; and 
it is on his forty-first birthday, April 
23, 1898, that, as a birthday message, 
| he receives a code cable from Washing- 
ton ordering: 
“Join Garcia as soon as possible.” 
That means toot-sweet. At 10 A.M. 
| —for the messenger is all set to start 
|at any moment—he sets forth across 
| Jamaica to St. Ann’s Bay. By dusk 
| he has rounded up his pirates aboard 
ithe sailboat. In the middle of the 
night they shove off; and that night’s 


| run carries the little open boat and its 


eargo of contrabrand shooting irons 


| well out of Jamaica’s neutral waters. 


Daylight finds the tiny craft heading 
into the Cuban war zone, guarded by 
the Spanish launch patrol. 

“We kept well off till dark,” the 
lieutenant’s log records, “and then 
under full sail made the best of our 
way to the nearest point of the shore, 
coming to another about 11 p. m., in a 
small inlet about fifty yards out.” 


In the Forest at Dawn 


Daylight of the next morning finds 
the first detachment of the A. E. F. of 
1898 trudging afoot southward through 
a Cuban forest, encountering by the 
way a number of Spanish soldiers— 
deserters from the near-by garrison of 
Manzanillo. That first day’s hike 
takes the expedition into the mountains. 

The next day, while the lieutenant 
and his little party are toiling across 
the Sierra Maestra Range— 

Cut in here with a flash (if that’s 
what they call it in movie jargon) of 
a scene of excitement all over America; 
newsboys bawling extras; United States 
formally declares war on Spain! 

“We didn’t know where Garcia was,” 
the man who carried the message told 
reporters later. “We got our knowl- 
edge as we went.” And that, by the 
way, was the text from which Elbert 
Hubbard preached when he held up 
Andrew Summers Rowan to admiring 
gaze as a shining example of the go- 
getter. 

Past the enemy’s coast patrol, 
through forests, over mountains, into 
jungles, swimming rivers, dodging the 
Spanish Army’s scouts and pickets, 
Lieutenant Rowan pushes on almost 
across the whole width of the island 
to the secret G.H.Q. of General Calixto 
Garcia at Bayamo. There, at noon of 
May ist, he snaps to attention and 
salutes in the general’s tent. 

“Sir, the United States has declared 
war upon Spain,” is the gist of the 
message—news, surprising and joyful 
news, to Garcia, for in his isolated 
camp the word has not yet reached 
him. No airplanes, no radio in those 
days, please remember. 

The message delivered, Lieutenant 
Rowan’s next task (and most impor- 
tant) must be faced immediately—to 
collect with all possible speed the in- 








formation the American Army lacks 





about the lay of the land, metgy 
cally and literally, in General 
sector. For five hours the ge 
and the lieutenant are in close « 
ference. 
Then, exactly at 5 p. m., Gene 
Garcia abruptly demands: 
“Can you return at once?” 
This upon the promise that a gene 
a colonel and a medical officer of 4 
Cuban army, who are in full possess 
of all the facts that General Gap 
himself has at hand, shall accompa 
Lieutenant Rowan to Washington 
walking encyclopedias. (Mindful of 
Nathan Hale was captured, } 
dispatches that condemned him 
hanged as a spy, Lieutenant Rowa 
instructions not to carry any mesm 
in writing.) 
“Yes, sir,” Rowan 
shoves off. 
Morning of the next day finds ¢ 
party swimming the Cauto Ring, 
northward bound, just above the Spa. ( 
ish lines. ‘ 
You will search old files of ney 
papers and magazines in vain to fin 
details of this journey. All that Lig 
tenant Rowan would tell the men wy 
tried to interview him is in the wea 
of his answer to the correspondent ¢ 
Harper’s Weekly: “Felt as safe,” k 
says, “as if I’d been going from Frank 
lin Square uptown to my hotel.” 
Nightfall of May 5th sees the part 
boarding a tiny skiff in a mangme 
swamp on the north coast of Cok 
The boat is so small that only six m 
can get into it, so the Cuban doctor ha 
to be left behind. And so tightly a 
the remaining six wedged in amoy 
baggage that for several days am 
nights no one can lie down and rest 
Under the guns of a Spanish batter 
in the harbor they steal out in the dati, 
slipping past the patroal boats aga 


Crossing the Caribbean 


Morning finds them tacking in tk 
Caribbean toward Nassau in the 
hamas. The worst is over now, 
cept for discomfort; Lieutenant Row 
has found his man, delivered his m+ 
sage and gathered the information tht 
so vitally helped to make this wat’ 
short one; he has twice crossed te 
width of Cuba, through Spanish wt 
zones on sea and land—but that’s not 
ing! 
At Nassau the little expedition trans 
fers from the sailboat to the schooner, 
Fearless, bound for Key West; thence 
takes train for Washington. 

General Nelson A. Miles, C.-in-C, of 
the American Army, receives the liet 
tenant and his party at G.H.Q ® 
Washington; commends Lieutenamt 
Rowan in a letter which praises 
exploit as “an act of heroism that has 
rarely been excelled in the annals 
warfare,” and recommends that | 
messenger to Garcia be appointed, — 
out further delay, a lieutenant col 
of United States Volunteers. 

On May 3ist, Lieutenant er 
U.S.A., becomes Captain, U.S.A, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. V- 
thereupon the new colonel heaves & dee? 
sigh of relief, for in the meanwhile 
has had to hop to attention and sal 


everyone else in Swivel-Chairdom who 


answers 
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ERY BUDDY! 


Wants a Phonograph 


a 


This One Is Yours 


This Portable Phonograph is the best pal 
sucouldeverhave. It provides music for all 
cccasions at all times. he gay lothario of 
dden days who courted his lady with a stir- 
ring song of love, would have been the most 
sought after Romeo in his town, if he had been 
able to provide music on a Portable Phon- 


ograph. 
Himory shows that the hearts of women have been won 
and the destinies of Empires decided by the enthralling 
charm of music. 


Porable Phonograph will enable you to provide en- 
tertamment whefever you go, on the lawn, on the beach, 
that offers the space to dance, and where 

wil add to the gaiety and enjoyment of those 
pemeat. You will be the white haired boy—the most 
= man in rt crowd. Everywhere you go your 
wil ay, “Bring your Phonograph along, Buddy.” 


ww You Get a Phonograph 


Thit Portable Phonograph is given away to those 
who eater “The Big Game Hunt” and are successful in 
bunting the “2,000,000 Circulation Bird.” 


To the fair sex, music is half of life, | 
and they have ever been known to bestow favor on those | 
who povided them with pleasing entertainment. A | 


stayed at home while he was abroad on 
official business. 

“I found on my return to Washing- 
ton,” he says, “that every officer who 
had been on duty with me there had 


the first to receive and execute a war 

assignment inside the enemy lines, had 

not been mentioned.” 

Subtitle, bound to draw applause 
from a younger generation: 

“Plus ga change! as our French 
| friends say—or gosh, how times have 
| changed.” 

But wait—wait another year. 
until March, 1899. That is the month 
when Elbert Hubbard scores a ar 

triumph with the publication of “A 

Message to Garcia.” Curious,but thatis 

the same month when Lieutenant Colonel 

A. S. Rowan has to remove a pair of 

silver leaves from his uniform and pin 

on—captain’s bars. Fini la guerre! 





sort was happening to officers who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the World 
War. 


Rowan boarding an army transport 
headed for the Philippines. There he 
is to serve on active duty against the 
Filipinos; and there to win—but wait 
awhile for the citation—a bronze oak- 
leaf to affix to a D.S.C. 

“For gallantry in action,” the 1922 
citation reads, “displayed while plac- 
ing and operating a field gun during 
the attack on Hudlon Mountain, Cebu, 
Philippine Islands, January 8, 1900.” 


An Instructor in Kansas 


Prairie winds at home sing in the 
captain’s ears from 1902 to 1903. He 





schools and forts. Next he gets travel 


Lake, Wash. 


to major. 


the Islands again, returning at fifty to 
spend his last two years of service in 
the homeland. For thirty years now 





the major has faithfully served his 
country; so, in 1909, at fifty-two, he 
decides to retire, 

Swiftly runs the reel now—thirteen 
more years—quiet years spent in the 


| winter time in a home on Russian Hill 


Whi ls the Big Game Hunt? 


Game Hunt is the campaign The American Le- 
is conducting for 2,000,000 subscriptions. 


The 

fone Circulation Bird” represents the coveted 
Creation Weare hunting. We are trying to make The 
— Weekly (your magazine) the greatest 
d world. It now has the fourth largest circulation 

na weekly magazine in the United States. 
kee it first and profit while doing this. “The 
. Bye Legion and oy ays members 
r soheit su scriptions rom persons not 
American Legion. The American Legion Weekly 
h valuable Premiums for subscriptions secured by the 
ts in the hunt, for the “2,000,000 Circulation 


fate The Big Game Hunt and for complete informa- 

nd 4 post card to “The Circulation Bird,” care of 
ie ee Weekly, 627 West 43rd Street, 
Itty City, Just print your name and address 


in San Francisco, in the summertime in 


| the sleepy litle burg of Mill Valley 


amid the redwood trees, where his prin- 
cipal occupation is tramping through 
the hills around Mount Tamalpais. He 
varies this by doing some cracking 
good work along the lines of prepared- 
ness and creating a better understand- 
ing among civilians of the Army’s duty 
in peace and war. 

ow it’s 1922, and the major is in 
his 66th year. Two more characters 
must be introduced into the cast. The 
first, a United States Senator, Samuel 
M. Shortridge, whose autobiography in 


it may furnish a clue to his motives) 
relates that he is “widely known as an 
orator on political and memorial occa- 
sions.” The second, John Wingate 
Weeks, our present Secretary of War 
—and the clue here may be that Mr. 
Weeks, as shown by the same source- 
book of information, is a graduate of 
Annapolis and served in the Spanish 
American War as a captain in the 
Two 





© the card and write, “I want a Phonograph.” 


Massachusetts Naval Brigade. 


been promoted while I, who had been | 


Wait | 


Only yesterday something of the same | 


That same year, ’99, finds Captain 


is teaching military tactics to Kansas | 


orders to the Northwest — American | 


From 1907 to 1909 he is on duty in 


“Who’s Who” (which we quote because | 





‘How Mr. Peters Got 
8% with Safety 


| 
Mr. Peters, a shrewd and experienced banker, had accu- 
mulated a lot of money through safe, conservative invest- 
ing at liberal rates of interest. His five sons had lost 
money because they bought securities which ‘‘went bad." 
At a family reunion the old gentleman told his sons ex- 
| actly how to distinguish between good and bad invest- 
| ments, and where to put their money where it would 
earn 8% interest year in and year out 
Every investor who is interested in getting 8% with as- 
sured safety will find profit in Mr. Peters's narrative. 
His experience is @ valuable safeguard against invest- 
ment losses 
Mail the coupon today for the story, 
“Mr. Peters Tells How to Invest.’ 


8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company | 
Floridas Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
705 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 


G. L. MILLER BOND & 

MORTGAGE COMPANY 

705 Miller Building, Miami, Fla. 

Please send me the story entitled, ‘Mr. Peters Tells 
How to Invest,” and detailed description of your 
latest 8% bond offering. 
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But then—what do you think?—in | 
1905, aged forty-eight, the War De- | 
partment promotes him from captain | 


Laboratory Work 
Be a mechanical dentist—a high 
class, agreeable occupation for 
men or women. Course is inex- 
pensive. Takes only short time to 
complete. Experience or entrance 
requirements unnecessary. No li- 
cense required. McCarrie gradu- 
ates make big successes and are 


} everywhere. Lareset end 
ee 
RES ri Gece Beas Sond oe 


M*S CARRIE 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
x bw AKE Teer ‘ AGO. it 
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Go 


Just say 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


















A Wonderful Book 
on Finger Prints 


Big Money to Experts! 
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UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. 4056 1920 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Fon A ETE CATALOGUE 


Emblem Division, National = 
las treet inion eee 


men who have special reason to remem- 
ber the year ’98. 

So, on with the scenario. Scene: 
Washington; time, the present summer. 
Senator Shortridge calls to the atten- 
tion of Secretary Weeks the fact that 
Washington has been somewhat slow 
about granting official recognition to a 
hero of the Spanish-American War 
named Rowan. Forthwith the Army 
Board of Medals and Decorations is 
served with a reminder. Result, the 
award of a D.S.C., the citation for it 
reading: 

“For extraordinary heroism in con- 
nection with the operations in Cuba, in 
May, 1898. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American campaign Lieuten- 
ant Rowan, under disguise, entered the 
enemy lines in Oriente, crossed the 


included the Quartermaster Corps, Ord- 
nance, Air Service, Engineers, and the 
| other branches. The central board 
| seldom met as a board to consider indi- 
vidual claims. Subordinate boards 
would investigate and recommend that 
so much be paid. A member of the 
central board would attend these meet- 
| ings and approve the findings. 

The Claims Board paid out to con- 
tractors more than half a billion dol- 
lars, and concerning these payments 
official controversy is growing more 
bitter as the days go by. So insistent 
seem to be some of the demands for an 
entire review of all the Board’s activi- 
ties that such a course seems likely at 
this writing. The Board has been 
characterized as a close corporation 
averse to having its activities generally 
known even throughout the War De- 
partment. It was a question of hurry 
up and get these contractors their 
money so as to keep labor employed 
and smooth the rough spots in the re- 
construction road. Speed was sacri- 
ficed to accuracy, if to nothing else. 
Panic had taken industry, which, de- 
spite its enormous profits, professea 
that the country would be ruined if 
money on these unperformed contracts 
were not forthcoming quickly. 


The Government’s Handicap 


Pitted against the overworked ex- 
aminers of the Board, who were clerks, 
law students, lawyers and junior of- 
ficers of the Army of legal experience 
were the corporation attorneys hir 
at enormous retainers to act for the 
contractors. In certain instances the 
Government carried an even greater 








handicap, as the following account 





Brings 


this 2K.Size 
Sate ebat= 


ODE Geatesate| Ring 


$2.00 brings this 
trial. Seven 


muine diamond ring]for 10 days’ free 
ectly cut, blue white diamonds set 


in ALL PLATINUM by a patented process resembling a 


2 Karat single diamond. 


Send only $2.00 and ring comes to you charges paid. After 10 
day trial, pay balance $4.65 a month for Shenae. 
If not satisfactory after trial, return it and your 

deposit will be refunded. 10 months to pay on everything. T 
| ing and presently, Chamberlain says, 


$48.50. 





The likeness is amazing. 





No Red Tape—No Delay 


Price only 


DIAMOND | 


ROYA & WATCH CO 


35-37-39 Maiden Lane -NewYork 


| Brown said he thought it might 


— 
island of Cuba and not onl SUCCORdaj 
in delivering a message to 
Garcia, but secured secret inf, 
relative to existing military 
in that region, of such great valye 
it had an important bearing on § 
quick ending of the struggle and th 
complete success of the United State: 
Army.” 
' You know the rest. Major 
acclaimed as a hero; movie men jy 
on his trail; a merry chase over the 
Marin Hills and through the redwoo,. 
“sign on the dotted line, please—anj 
here’s our certified check.” 

Finally a close-up of the major wij 
a smile and an upraised glass, Sub. 
title: “Here’s how—and down the olf 
hatch!” Iris-in—or is it iris.oy! 
Anyway, “dissolve” in a happy ending 


Who Got the Money? 


(Continued from page 6) 


taken from a record in the con j 
files of the Inspector Genero 
discloses. 

The Chamberlain Machine Works of 
Waterloo, Iowa, had a contract form. 
chining 365,000 seventy-five millimeter 
shells. When 137,302 shells had bee 
delivered the contract was voided ly 
the Armistice and the company filed: 
claim with the district claims of 
the Ordnance Department at Chicagn, 
which reported adversely on the claim 
and forwarded it to Washington. This 
procedure took the claim through th 
hands of Major Hosmer A. | 24 
liaison officer between the Ordnane 
Section of the Claims Board at Wash 
ington, of which he was a member, ani 
the Chicago district board. 


Claim “in Bad Shape” 


F. L. Chamberlain, president of th 
claimant company, took a train t 
Washington. He testified he met Major 
Brown at the War Department an 
that Brown told him his claim was 
bad shape and probably would have t 
be sent back to Chicago for addition 
data. Chamberlain says he and Brow 
went west on the same train a 
Brown reiterated that the claim wa 
“poorly set up,” declaring, according 
to Chamberlain’s testimony, that had 
it been presented in a more vigorous 
manner the Board would have be 
compelled to allow it. According ® 
Chamberlain, Brown said he did m 
presume there were more than six ma 
in the country who could set it 
properly, however. Chamberlain was 
interested and asked Brown how he 
could go about it to have the case prop 
erly presented. Chamberlain asserts 
Brown said if he were to disclose that 
he would be criminally liable, but if 
Chamberlain could enlist the services 
of a certain lawyer who had made 
able representations in another cas 
the Chamberlain company dou 
could obtain a more agreeable s¢ 
ment at a rehearing before the Chicag 
board. 

Major Brown seemed unable to re 
call the name of this desirable lawyer, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain says. 






be 4 


man from Pittsburgh, but the = 
eluded him. But Brown kept on think 


declared it wasn’t Pittsburgh, but Min- 
neapolis—Security Bank Building, 
that the attorney’s name was 
Schull. 
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Buddy, 
New Orleans next month 
FALL OUT in a POST CAP! 


Made in 
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f so, 





Sure, you know what it is 
the overseas style (symbolic of the 
World War) combining the Legion 
jn handsome dark BLUE material with a 
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eD ht Gold cord SOL D Post numerals and State initials 
Cr the abbreviation 
woods; Iris a distinet Legion ‘‘Chapeau” and is being worn 
e—and “Buddies’ all over the country at every Post 
It is made and sold by Legion men,—who 
: n wan 
T with know ‘what Legion me ant 
Sub. Weer @ to the National Convention and every day while 
= fee! You will be delighted with its smart lines and the 
the old manner in which it reste on your head. S 
: a 3am: oes with your Post numerals @ State 
18-out! # ooh ered . Money returned if not satisfied. 
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$% Discount on orders two dozen and over. 
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A. X. Schull is not a common name | 
by any means, so, aside from one | 
striking circumstance, it can readily be | 
understood how Major Brown might | 
have had to search his memory to re- | 
call it. The striking circumstance is | 
that before the war there was in Min- 
neapolis a law firm called Schull & 
Brown. The senior member of that 
firm was A. X. Schull, and the junior 
member was Hosmer A. Brown. 

But Mr. Chamberlain did not learn 
this until later. He made a note of 
Schull’s name and asked what Brown 
thought he would charge. He says 
Brown told him about $2,500. Cham- 
berlain did not engage Schull, however. 
He chanced to remember that Brown | 
had once told him he came from Minne- | 
apolis. Putting two and two together, | 
Chamberlain became suspicious and de-| 
cided to investigate matters. He did, 
and disclosed the former partnership. 
Then the Inspector General got busy, | 
but meantime, without the benefit of | 
the excellent legal mind of the highly 
recommended Mr. Schull, the Chamber- | 
lain case got short shrift at Chicago. | 

It did not take the Inspector Gen-| 
eral’s investigators long to discover 
that Major Brown’s confidence in his 
former partner’s ability to obtain fa- 
vorable awards for clients had not 
been misplaced. On file is evidence in 
several cases which bears this out and | 
in every instance Major Brown, a mem- 
ber of the Claims Board, seems to have 
been able to remember his former | 
partner’s name in sufficient time to 
help bring him into the case. 


From $19,000 to $63,000 


There is the case of the North-| 
Western Steel and Iron Corporation, | 
of which Major Brown was secretary, | 
attorney, a director and a stockholder | 
before he entered the Army and trans- 
ferred his $10,000 in stock holdings to 
his sister, with the exception of one 
share. The company was awarded 
$19,000 by a district board. The claim 
went to Washington and Schull was 
there. The $19,000 award jumped to 
$63,000 and Schull got a $9,000 fee, ac- 
cording to the Inspector General’s 
evidence. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company is re- 
puted to have one of the ablest and 
most highly paid legal staffs in Amer- 
ica, yet the best efforts of this staff 
failed to prevent a group of the com- 
pany’s claims from being slashed from 
$722,878 to $362,252 by the Philadel- 
phia district board. The case went to 
Washington and R. E. McMath, sec- 
retary of the Bethlehem company, testi- 
fies, “The name of A. X. Schull was in 
some way suggested.” He was en- 
gaged, and with his help the Bethle- 
hem’s counsel renewed their arguments 
and the award was raised to $631,167. 
= testified he received $30,000 in 
ees. 

The Inspector General’s report con- 
elades with the statement that Major 
Brown “has been active in soliciting 
or suggesting the retention” of Schull’s 
services on claims in which Brown had 
an important part. While “strong sug- 
gestion of collusion” exists no direct 
evidence was found. It was established 
that the partnership previously exist- 
ing between Brown and Schull had 
been dissolved. There was no evidence 
that any “consideration” passed be- 








Sehull, the report says,-were “out of all 





tnd Street, New York City. 
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1 will tell you 
an easy way to have 
more money to spend 


Thousands of women have 
a vital need for more mo- 
ney—to properly bring up 
their family—to pay off a 
mortgage or buy a home—to educate their 
children—to pay doctor bills, ete. Many of 
them have been helped in this problem and 
now have money to spend and a permanent assured in- 
come by becoming our representatives and selling our 
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Un erwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 


them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 
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They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales 
With our belp their incomes are growing larger every 
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today! We will send you our beautifully illustrated cat- 
alog—shows how easy it is to become a World's Star 
Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 
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$4.50 Guns for Brush Hunting 


Famous U. S. Cal. 45-70 

rebored smooth, to shoot 

Bird shot, total length 41 
inches, weight 7 Ibs. 


$4.50 
Bird shot cartridges for the above 3e¢ each. 


Rifle Barrels interchangeable for above $2. ee 
Bags for School books - 55 ec 
¥. 8. Army Krag Rifle, like new - $16, 00 
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Can You Fill 
This Job? 


Before finishing AUTO MECHANICS course at 
the SWEENEY AUTO SCHOOL Raynor is 


Instruction—no books; TOOLS, 

weeks—puts men QUICK into jobs $100 te $400 

monthly—from chauffeurs to garage managers. NO 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED. If you 

are mechanically inclined WRITE TODAY for 
72 page illustrated book; tells 


FREE all you want to know about 
World’s Greatest 
ques TRADE SCHOOL 


and opportunities for men. If you like working 
on cars I will make you an amazing offer. 
-EMORY J. SWEENEY, Pres 
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New 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


This new coat of elegant style is finished 
on both sides. Oneside rich tan dress 
coat, other sidestorm work coat. Two 
coats for the price of one. Saves $10.00. 
Sells to professional men, business 

men, clerks and appeals especially to 
men for outdoor work. 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof 


Popular price. Great Seller. Real money for 
agents. Hi id 16 coats in threed Send 
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You will wonder how even so brilliant a writer as Booth 

0 Tarkingtan could put the joy. the pathos, the tears, the 
emotion, or develop the startling situations, the sur- 

° 3. prising truths, the romance, the scin- 

ar on s tillating repartee. the exciting scenes 
that made hundreds of of peo- 

ple pay $2 a copy for his famous $1.000 Pulitzer 

CE ADAMS.” The Pathfinder, 

fastest growing illustrated news and 

2 story weekly for the whole 

rize tory family, will publish this 

s wonderfu! story of present 

day American life complete in 13 issues, begin- 

or y ning Sept. 23. The Pathfinder gives each week an 
unequaled digest of the world’s doings, including 

affairs at Washington. It is chuck full of just 

ents the kind of reading you want. Best serial and 

short stories you can find anywhere. Stunts. 

tricks, and amusements for the children. You can get this splendid 
paper on trial 13 weeks, including the‘ ‘Alice Adams” story complete, 
for 15 cts. in coin or stamps. You can also order for your friends at 
15 cts_ each; but send at once so as not to miss the start of the story 
The Pathfinder, 446 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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for your own use. 





an obscure and little-known lawyer.” 
The report observes that Brown “lacks 
a sense of propriety and has laid him- 


| self liable to grave suspicions of cor- 


rupt practices which have im- 
paired his usefulness as an officer of 
the Army.” 

In another case a contractor asked 
for approximately $800,000 for an un- 
finished deal. A _ subsidiary board 
which met at the plant and considered 
the matter on the spot recommended 
payment of a fraction of that sum. An 
appeal to Washington increased the 
award and board lawyers prepared an 
opinion under which a further in- 
creased amount might have been col- 
lected by the contractor. The lawyer 
was directed by a higher board to re- 
consider his opinion, as the contractor 
should have more money. It was whis- 
pered about that “this contractor is a 
personal friend of (naming a high gov- 
ernment official) and he’s got to have 
his money.” 

So the lawyer rewrote the opinion 
and overruled a former decision of his 
board in order to allow more money on 
the claim and the contractor ultimately 
collected approximately half a million. 
To give him this amount it was neces- 
sary to award on a certain item consid- 
erably more than the contractor him- 
self originally had asked. After the 
contractor got his money he began to 
make himself agreeable. One officer 
who had worked on his claim was hav- 
ing difficulty with the War Depart- 
ment, so the contractor offered to aid 
him and wrote a letter to his friend in 
the War Department stating that al- 
though this officer had delayed the case 
somewhat he was all right, and asked 
that he be given a chance for promo- 
tion. The officer in question, now out 
of the government service, has in his 
safe a copy of this interesting docu- 
ment. 

So much for some of the reasons why 
there is a demand for more light on 
the transactions of the Claims Board. 


A Director under Fire 


The office of Director of Sales al- 
ready is under fire, and E. C. Morse, 
the former director, has just been in- 
dicted in an alleged lumber swindle of 
$1,800,000. Of him and his organiza- 
tion we shall speak later. There is the 
story of government beef bought at 
43.6 cents a pound and sold for 1.3, at 
the same time the Government needed 
beef and was in the market buying it 
for 35 cents; of how Uncle Sam at one 
crack lost $2,162,000 by selling sugar 
at 8.7 cents while he was buying it at 
15 cents; and many other things. 

What is being done to determine ac- 
cording to statute if crime has been 
committed in connection with our war 
transactions and if so to bring the crim- 
inals to justice and accord the innocent 
the vindication that is their due? Well, 
a lot is being done, but how much is 
actually being accomplished toward the 
ends mentioned is the future’s fasci- 
nating secret. 

The inception of the present fever- 
ish activity was the big blow-off in 
Congress, beginning April 11th, when 
two Legion men in the House, Royal 
C. Johnson of South Dakota and Roy 
O. Woodruff of Michigan, made a con- 
certed move. In sensational speeches 
both presented voluminous evidence of 
alleged graft, and Mr. Woodruff, de- 
nouncing the tardiness of the Depart- 





ment of Justice in prosecuting these 


—_—: 


cases, served notice that unless ap jp 
mediate change was noted he woul, 
move the impeachment of Attorney 
General Daugherty. The two 

men introduced a joint resolution ej 
ing for a sweeping investigation Of the 
Departments of Justice, War and Nay 
and the office of the Alien Prope, 
Custodian. Their resolution was blods 
‘and the effort roundly denounced jy 
Mr. Daugherty, who said he was just 
getting ready ta go after war grafip. 
and that Woodruff and Johnson wer 
“hampering” him. Suiting action 4, 
the word, Mr. Daugherty began Spend. 
ing $500,000 enlarging the 
Frauds Division” of his departmen 
Indictments have been voted ip the 
lumber case and the Old Hickory poy. 
der plant case and, by the time this ; 
read, probably will have been voted jy 
other cases. 


Suspicion and Mistrust 


The Woodruff-Johnson group gy 
they have forced the Attorney Ge. 
eral’s hand. This Mr. Daugherty jp 
dignantly denies. Mutual suspicion an 
distrust seem to continue and to 
between Mr. Daugherty and this grow 
of militant Congressmen. The mo 
amazing charges fly back and forth 
One hears that Department of Justig 
spies are trailing Congressmen ay 
rifling their mail, hired agents digging 
into legislator’s pasts at home. Fron 
other quarters comes the dark infereng 
that these Congressmen are being use 
as tools by cunning criminals intent » 
evading justice. It is a puzzling pic 
ture. 

But this is clear. The Attorney Ge 
eral is busy. What his activity wi 
lead to no one knows, but the Philade- 
phia Record says: 


Millions are in the loot; millions willk 
freely spent to protect not only the lo 
but the reputation of the looters. The pub 
lic has no conception as to where the rani- 
fications of guilt may lead. They may in 
volve and bring to ruin men now lesdes 
in high finance, leaders in national politics, 
leaders in society. Exposure may sends 
shudder through the body politic of the 
nation; it may shake the foundation 
Congress itself. Prosecution must met 
legal talent of the most formidable char- 
acter. Everything from blackmail to mm 
der may be undertaken in desperate & 
fense. 


And this, also, is clear. People ate 
quaking in their boots who neve 
quaked before, people who a fe 
months ago boasted no one could touch 
them. © one would dare and, fr 
some ingenuous reasons, “the Army 
can’t afford a scandal”—“it would uw 
settle business”—‘“politics will pre 
vent.” And even yesterday I heard, 
“The Government can’t afford to do 
this thing. With such crises as the 
coal and rail strikes at hand popular 
faith must not be shaken.” 

To front the impending assault bar- 
ricades of defense are going up—expel- 
sive lawyers retained, influential 
friends “seen,” men who might talk ap- 
proached with “propositions,’ alibis at- 
ranged, trips to Europe planned, im 
portant documents rforming some 
surprising changes of hands. 

Another category of men are appeal 
ing on the scene, with tales which 
most surpass belief; tales of attempts 
at bribery and corruption, and, 
failing, of threat and persecution; - 
of virtual reigns of terror institu 
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: men who knew too much; of 
an wt ded and driven from one em- 
ma soment after another, reduced to 
ttorny nd all this because they were 
— ee tales of wives and children, 
ax watching and scraping, not knowing 
d Nay next month’s rent is coming from 
ro : who, had their husbands made 
blocky jest one little “slip,” could now be 
ced by 
AS jus 
Tafters 
D Were 
tion to 
Spend. 

Pi... 
ment. it rained, but Commander Braud 
In the ” be out $200 worth of insurance 
¥ DOWER ie the next Saturday, and $500 for 
this i qnday. Stick-to-itiveness had been 
oted in qmbined with foresight. Result, $900 
in one week. ; 
Braud says he advises other posts to 
sage fairs, insure them, and then pray 
P S08 tor rain. Which might be good policy, 
} Ger it it wasn’t Providence that got 
rty iE amey for Lefort Post; it was com- 
On and mon sense. 
> S1¥E We've spoken about posts that have 
STOUR ken out rain insurance for outdoor 
> Most B sents, before, by the way, and it be- 
forth gns to look as if the idea was taking 
Justice § Sig pretty generally. For instance, 
n a Be etown (Ohio) Post put on a 
igging amival during the summer, which 
Fron jut barely got by on expenses, al- 
ference though the post had expected to clean 
& usel Fy quite a Sonch of coin. This post 
ent 0 & to, had taken out rain insurance, an 
1€ PE when it came time for an adjustment, 
asetlement of $600 was made without 
y Gee B stion, because rain had been the rea- 
Y Wil § sn why the carnival had dudded out. 
lade I Sit this is where we fool you: Middle- 
town post had not taken out insurance 
willk # wihan insurance company. It took 
he lot # the insurance with the carnival com- 
he pub pany itself. 
e Tami- 
nay in- 
leaders 
polities, Sure We Can Read 
send 3 
of the 
ion of WTE a while ago we mentioned 
; meet —net in a boastful way, mind you 
> char- we belonged to a club. We re- 
o mur- ely got a letter from the club asking 
ie &® Pwifwe had any old books to give 
amy; the club wanted to start a li- 
le are | ™. We called up a minute ago and 
never | mi that the club now has a library 
“ta ithe hundred volumes. Nobody had 
tou a single Horatio Alger, either. 
1 for | Tutwas interesting. We wondered if 
Army h <3 had tried the same thing. 
4 un- | 4Mkthrough the files showed that the 
pref Sis prevalent in many States. 
neard, : of posts seem to know about 
to do} “ile. This is meant to be read by 
s the et do not appreciate its possi- 
pular 
| bar- 
xpen- ° 
ial Regarding Clothes 
Ik ap- 
a day we're going to sit down 
‘some write about a yard of dope 
legion uniforms. You hear 
pear Wl the them all the time. = be of 
legion page gets a pile of con- 
ae Mhutions from advocates of different 
these uniforms, and a lot of posts 
tales uniforms aoe. 
tuted we note that the Washing- 





to the Fourth National 








living with the luxury cf queens. 
These factors and more will play 


their parts in the coming drama, which | 


may be the dawn of our greatest na- 
tional scandal, of the bitterest series of 


legal battles of the century. When will | 


it start? Where will it end? Whom 
will it strike, and whom will it spare? 
Who knows? 


Keeping Step with the Legion 


(Continued from page 17) 


Convention in New Orleans will wear 
special caps, similar to those of the 
famous Blue Devils of the French army. 

We don’t mention this because the 
idea is new—Colorado, Oklahoma, a lot 
of States, wore special headgear at 
Kansas City last year—but we are 
mentioning it because we have got sev- 
eral letters commending the wearing of 
a simple hat as the distinctive Legion 
uniform until some universal Legion 
uniform is adopted. One post wrote 
in, for instance, that it had adopted a 
whole uniform, which cost about $40 
for each member, and then found that 
another post, same town, had adopted 
a different type of uniform. The first 
post wanted either to make the other 
crowd change to conform or to give up 
its own uniform until the whole Legion 
had gone regulation in the matter. If 
hats had been taken as a starter, the 
adjutant wrote, his outfit could have 
saved about $39 per member. 








Saturday Night Stuff 





A= Navy or Marine, you prob- 
ably were on water rations at 
least once during your period of serv- 
ice. Those were the days when you 
had to look shipshape, whether you had 
the water to crum up with or not. And 
because water was so scarce, you ap- 
preciated it the more. 

We know a post that has capitalized 
on the vet’s fondness for cleanliness. 
It’s John Rolinski Post of Toluca, IIl. 
This crowd, which has held 100 per- 
cent of the eligible veterans in town to 





its membership for three successive | 
years (can any post beat that?), attri- 


butes part of its success to shower 
baths. Writes Adjutant A. L. Buban: 


Shower baths were recently installed and 
they have been the incentive to bring the 
fellows out this year. 
know they can get the good old shower 


they learned to appreciate so much in the| |} 


service. Hot and cold water are on tap | 
at all hours. 


Of course, the showers constitute 
only part of the service Rolinski Post 
has given the veterans of Toluca. 








For Gobs 





AVY posts don’t seem to languish 
iN much, just because they’re now lo- 
cated on the beach. They still remain 
sea-going in their aspirations. Nep- 
tune and Manhattan posts in New 
York, for instance, and a dozen other 
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naval posts there, are always keeping 
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says @ Gods, some a. 
made $218 today. A of 
. O. writes: aking 

th. More than ever before.” 


Bentiey 
These are not unusual. Every man who handles this amazing 
new investion is Gusning up. And no wondes salesmen make 
fortunes with it. The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner does away with. 
dirty coal and wood, lifting, cuaine, chopping, making fires, 
em, g ashes and worry about coal shortages and high prices 
by turning any stove, heater or furnace into a Gas Burner. 
Oliver is set in any stove in one minute — turns on and off with 
avalve— and gives 3 times the heat ef coal er wood. Cheaper 
too. Burns 95% air and 5% kerosene, the cheapest fuel there ts, 
Gives as much os little heat as is needed. Great health protection, 
Sells Itsel That's why housewives all over the coun- 

are clamoring for this amazing new ins 
vention. That's why men ere cleaning up op the Oliver. 

It isn’t hard to sell a thin 

Big Profits Quick that everybody wants. And the 
Oliver makes an instant hit with everyone because just by the 
tura of a valve—like a gas stove—it gives instant heat. 


Wo Experience Needed to Make Big Money 
You do aot need to be a high-powered salesman. The Oliver's 
features sell it for you. That's why Oliver Salesmen 
make big money. You, too, can use this secret of making big 
money easily. Do not wait until someone else in your commun- 
ity gets in ahead of you. The big winter season is just ahead, 


Write at once for our offer. 

Write for Full Offer, Now Ws"s.c* cro Sorou ctor. 
this. We don't have to. We want egire 

will not obli; you in any way. by 
receive our offer in time to get an exclusive 
chiee free with private selling rights—if you want it. 

. Write at once if you want to get in on this big money 
‘ore winter sets in. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHIN le 
ao Tes manufacturers of Oi!-Gas facehlny 
2080-U Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Made to 
Order 


Brand new and 
beautiful fabrics at 
$3 to $10 less than 
others are asking 
now. 

Let us send you our 
few fabrics and style 
free by return 
mail, showing the big- 
est values in tailor- 






g—the lowest prices 

on earth for made-to-measure suite and pants 
See the actual C SAM feel them, 
test them, compare the goods and prices with your 
y back if not pleased 








last year's suit. 
Bi Pa for your spare time. Get your own 

clothes at the lowest Wholesale price. 
Be our agent. Start in your spare time. We furnish 
big outfit and full information. No experience 
needed. Write today for big assortment of Fall 
samplesstyle book and wholesale t—all free, 










CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N. Dept. 113, CHICAGO 

















MAKE BIG MONEY 


Sell $15 adding Machine. Marvelous new 
device. Adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. Accurate, speedy, sales enormous. 

ual in work to a high priced machine. 
Used by the U. S. Government and the largest 
railroads. Territory going fast. Act quick. 


Lightning Calculator Co., Dept.L, Grand Rapids Mich. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR EX-SERVICE MEN ONLY 


Largest Auto and Engineering 
Institute in the East 





DRIVING 


AUTO MECHANICS 


BATTERY REPAIR WELDING 
STARTING MACHINE SHOP 
IGNITION HOUSE WIRING 
VULCANIZING TILE SETTING 


In the heart of the country’s greatest industrial centre. 
Positions obtained, Excellent living quarters for out-of- 
town students. Write for full information—Catalog E. 


Bedford Branch Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn, New York 


SHIRTS 


Ne SC iia 
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4 SPLENDID 
AND 





ity_percale and madras ma 
cuffs, finished beautifully. a 
1346 to 1714. Ties are made of finest silk 
knit material, fast colors, full length, 
and closely knit to give long wear. 
SEND NO MONEY! 
Just your name, address, and sizeof shirts 
When shirts and ties are delivered pay 
$3.99 plus a few pennies postage 
oney cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
A dandy pair SNAP-ON CUFF 
BUTTONS, FREE to the first 500 
ordering this great bargain. 
Rush orders now: Mention size of shirts. 
Send for free catalogue of bargains. 
Public Trading Co., 404 Fourth Ave. 
Dept. 100, New York City 
























Will be happier for this 
information about your && 
onceinslifetime purchase 

Get the full details of how the& 
ring you will buy but once [gg = 
is made, Learn the age-old signifi- 
cance of this mark %, which is 
Py stamped inside the best wedding 
rings. Beautifully illustrated book- 
Bing lets on request to prospective 
ee" | brides and bridegrooms. Get these 
facts. Write now for booklets, to: 
Dept. 4, 1321 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
our “Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest References. Write TODAY. 
J. L. Jackson & Co., 312 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


BUCHSTEIN’S 







‘eosding 












soothing to your stump— 
strong, cool, neat, light 
asy payments. 






Guaranteed 5 Years 
Send for Catalog J Today. 


F. BUCHSTEIN CO., 113 6th Street, S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


,’ 
ARMISTICE—WORLD’S GREATEST DAY 
POSTS AND VETERANS MAKE MONEY 
Sell window cards and bedges with patented design giving hour 
day, month, year, Signing of Armistice. One agency last year sold 
§,982 badges in 21-2 hours. Sell cards NOW on badges Nov. 11 to 

| y, (7 per cent. last year’s agents wil! sell this year 
Samples, details, prices, l5c (s' ips). 
-year-round seller — ** enever Buddies Meet,’’ march for 
Sample, details, prices 25c. At dance, circus, 
“RN’’ novelties—they have 








made many an event a success. Prizes to 3 best agencies. Unsold 
oods returnable. 1 sell ONLY articles of my own invention and 


Somposition. 
ARMIN ‘“RN’’ 
Evanston, P. O., Cincinnati (Member Am. Lgn.) 


FIBRE LIMB | 


a watchful eye out for the welfare of 
their old outfits, and did a great deal 
to stave off the complete ruination of 
the Naval Reserve Force last year. 
| In a circular letter sent out by C. C. 
| Thomas Post of San Francisco you find 
| evidence that this kind of activity is 
going on on both coasts. The San 
Francisco Legionnaires decided at the 
first of the year that they ought to 
educate the people of their State to a 
realization of the importance of the 
Navy. . They sent a thousand personal 
letters out on the Navy’s needs, advo- 
cating the kind of efficient Navy the 








| distribution under the direction of the 
governor of each State, who would be 
authorized to appoint a commission in 
charge. The expense of sending the 
trophies back to the State would be 
borne by the Federal Government. 
Each State would get trophies in exact 
ratio to the number of soldiers, sailors 
and marines it furnished the Govern- 
ment. Originally, it was planned by 
the Senate to spend $400,000 in trans- 
portation of trophies, but largely 
through the vigilance and thoughtful- 
ness of the Legion Military Affairs and 
Legislative Committees, the prospective 
expense has been cut to about $250,000. 
The amending down will be done in the 
House. It will be possible partly be- 
cause the Legion knew t artillery 
caissons and limbers and .ok wagons 
and such like vehicles, unaccompanied 
by guns, are poor materia¥in the sou- 
venir market, so those vehicles will be 
junked. Also, it will be ‘possible be- 
cause the Legion knew that the aver- 
age town does not want its cannon to 
arrive all freshly painted, but wants 
to do the painting, if any, itself. Also, 





| 
HE National Athletic Commission 
announces several additional 
events in the National Legion Athletic 
Meet to be held in conjunction with the 
| National Convention at New Orleans. 
| Rowing is one of the features, a chal- 
lenge having been issued by the Depart- 
| ment of Minnesota for contests in the 
four and eights. 
| Minnesota claims to be certain of 
winning in one event. Walter Hoover, 
world’s champion single sculls oars- 
| man, is a member of the Gopher State 
| outfit and will meet all comers in the 
singles. Hoover recently won the 
| much-coveted Diamond Sculls in Eng- 
| land, wresting this honor from oars- 





country needs. 
keep San Francisco B 
for the fleet. They feel 


ifornia legislators at Washington Were 


influenced by their post t 


islation that prevented the Navy from 
They campaigned 


falling into decay. 
for the service pay bill. 


They did a lot more that we haven 
The 
sailors, and they’re still, 
purposes, in service. 
any of the army outfit posts have beg 
as diligent in their aid and support ¢ 


space to mention. 


and 


the Army? 


Put Your Shoulder to the 
Legion Wheel 


T 


on their 


dred and _ fifty-four. 


thirty-eight members were willing tp 
start at the foot of the ladder, by 
they believed in climbing, not digging 
Membership is rm 
stricted to employes of one of the big 
retail stores in their city and only four. 


from that point. 


teen eligibles remain to 


| Booty from the Boche 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Legion helped evolve 


economy as shipping stuff around toth 


Pacific Coast as ballast 
Of course distribution 
job, but it can be done. 


tion of material going to States already 
New York, for 
instance, being the biggest State, would 
get 228 pieces of artillery and trench 
mortars. Nevada, the smallest State in 


has been ascertained. 


population, would get 


Guam and the Virgin Islands would 
get but one each. However, in other 


respects, the allotments 
liberal. 


get 2,272. 


_ Anyway, the country’s finest colle 


tion of souvenirs is to be 


There will be a souvenir for practically 


every town and city in 


probably for every Legion post that 
And for schools and 
The souvenirs may be in de 
mand, but the distribution will be wide 


wants one, too. 
colleges. 


enough so that nobody 
killed in the rush. 


Some Additions and Changes 


of international 


national 


men 
The 


They worked hard to 
ay 


HIS cartoon, which first appeared 
membership 
poster, illustrates the spirit which jp. 
creased the roster of Mandel Post jp 
Chicago from thirty-eight to one hy. 


Nevada, for instance, will get 
eighty-seven captured rifles, while the 
neighboring State of California wil 


game—baseball—has 
also been added to the program. | 

Vincent B. Costello Post of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is willing and anxious 
prove its contention that it has the 
fastest Legion nine in the country and 
has issued a challenge to any Leg 


up to scrateh 
sure that Cal. 


O assist in leg. 


y used to be 
to all intents 
Wonder jf 


Campaign 
The origin 


be signed. 


‘ 


such ideas of 


in transports 
still is a bi 
The propor 


only three. 


will be mor 


decentralized. 


America, and 


ought to be 


reputation 
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teams for games at the convention. » 
The following changes in the athletié 


program are announced: 


200-yd. dash changed to 220-yd. dash. 


Two-mile run changed to 


Standing broad jump eliminated. 
Golf qualifying round changed from # 
to 18 holes—lowest 64 scores qualify. 






three-mile ru 
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TEN WAYS YOU CAN HELP 


By Buddy in the Barrel 





| 1. Put your John Henry on the Coupon every week, or write a letter if 
_ you are keeping a file of the Weekly. (Postoffice regulations make it neces- 
sary that the coupon be an integral part of the magazine—we can’t detach it.) 

2. Jazz up the coupon slackers. Post officials can help in this. 

3. When you want to see some article advertised in our Weekly, write the 
manufacturer direct and say why—or write us. 

4. If you are a dealer or salesman, write us and tell us what lines you 
handle. We keep a file of Legionnaire dealers. | 


5. When you write a national advertiser a business letter, add a line, 
“Why not advertise in our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY?” 


6. Every article you buy from an advertiser in the Weekly, chirp up and 
| tell the dealer or manufacturer about it. | 


7. Make suggestions—we use ’em. | 


8. When you see a new advertiser come out with a campaign in 
the Weekly, let him know we’re with him three-quarters of a 
million strong. 


9. Tell the world about the Weekly. 
10. Anddon’tforgetour motto—“Theyadvertise—let’s patronize.” | 




















OUR DIRECTORY [ 24:7 22:01v20, 00 can 22m ago] Of ADVERTISERS 


WEEKLY—4s a4 national advertising medium; with the 


‘These Advertisers anges us—Let’s reciprocate. And tell realization that due to limtted subscription price ana our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell thesame thing to 
them so by saying, when you write—‘I saw your ad. ip constanily increasing cost of production, the «mprove- the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 
— i - on Coe to dade rising only be —— 
AUTO ACCESSORIES Pos: oe ae verttsing revenue—a’ SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
WVVVElectric Storage Battery Co ic ce edanakaaee 27 that increased adi recenue depends primartly VVAmerican School 
upon our support Sa advertisers in the WEEKLY—1twe 


SE OE BOO GIB ccccccccceve:scovees American Technical Soc pat pipe 
M.’ 


hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as indt- Bedford Branch Y. 4 ove 30 














BOOKS AND secmiomeaniimn ctduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers 
en cn, a cnetensecdtes 27 who use the columns of our official magazine—THE vvvc pone 1 Engineering Ws. Sehaai TT 
WWThe Pathfinder Pub. Co................---- 25 AMERICAN IL§GION WEERLY." bs leveland Paint Salesman's Trading School — 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Resolutige;, passed unanimously at the Second I oo wks ocneSn'ccbcdeecac 
VAir Friction Carburetor Co................. National C)” vention of The American Legion. VFederal Schools, Inc bncatats 
VAmerican Accessories Co cebng i 2 VVAlexander Hamilton institute... 2.) / 2/1" °° 
WVAmerican Products Co...... wnereee V¥vie —_— p Sohoo! of Mechanic y. c Ps CS 
Armin “RN.” ; ica ean 30 eCarrie School o echanical Dentistry. 25 
Associated Raincoat Agents, Inc 2s JEWELRY, 4) SIGNIA, MEMORIALS VVvVPatterson Civil Service School . ; 23 
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keep this 
typewriter 


Electric . 
Desk Lamp 
FREE 


Yes, we will ship you this 


Genuine Underwood 
Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts. wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, ect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand-new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish ae Sener a ag 

ial Touch Typewriter ins on x 
Joa cnn tama Gp epeunie this Underwood 
in one day. re 


For a limited time 
only we offerthis handsome flexible arm 
electric desk laep Free with a guaran- 
teed Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Under- 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


=to buy. You don’t have to order. 
Just sign the coupon, send it to 
us and we will mail you our 
big catalog absolutely free, 

or we will ship the ma- 

chine at once if you 

will check the cou- 

pon showing you 

want it without 

waiting for 

the catalog. 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 


the Underwood prove its ion. 


ka You 


ing typewriter offer 


except to sign and FREE TRIAL 
pon. There ¢& COUPON . 


is noobliga- 4 Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


This is the genuine Underwool 
Typewriter. We offer you the sam 
three models of the Underwood 
writer being made and sof 
by the manufacturers today, 
Standard 4-row single shift key. 
board. Absolutely vistble writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible # 
all times. All the improvements and at 


tachments that any high grade typewrite 
ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct make 
possible enormous savings, which are al 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
we will send you prepaid our big cat 
including “A Trip Through Our. Factor’? 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Reh 
Underwood is the best that can be pe 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to do a thing to get 
our big FREE catalog andj 
complete details’ of our amar 


send in the cou- 


¢? 2516 Shipman Bidg., Chieago 


} : 
wood. Lamp has flexible arm. can be worth to you. Don’t take our of [Send me your big bargain catalog FREE and with 


mores 3 ’ comes com= word for it—put the Under- o> out any obligation ° a un 
“4 ei Enclosed find $3. Send me the Shipman-Wat 
ut, writ) wood before you and see if LJ Underwood on i0 days’ free trial. If I decide not ® 
ampi sore you 
you don’t think it the great- 


oi pon @ keep it I will return it at your eapense and you will? 
pS no ‘one ; : ¢? every cent paid by me. If I decide to keep it, I have the privilege 
ert er sy4 r,webaveonly est typewriter bargain ever 

offered. 


a limited numberof a of paying for it on easy monthly payments. 
these handsome lamps. Write Now 
Mfg. Co. 


(Mark the square with a cross) 
Shipman-Ward 
‘a 2516 Shipman Bldg. 


“Typewriter 


porium 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., o 











